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iHE news that Rouen Cathedral, one of the 
nest in France, and with it much of the lovely 
ity of Rouen has been badly. damaged by a 
cent R.A.F. raid raises in an acute form the 
estion whether our present bombing policy over 
hcupied territory is wise or necessary. Given 
hat there must be much incidental damage in 
beparing the way for invasion, is there any need 
) kill so many of our Allies in the process or to 
iestroy cities and buildings of which every 
trenchman—and European—is proud? Clearly 
¢ only justification would be that these operations 
eabsolutely necessary for victory. Nosecondary 
nilitary advantage would suffice. 

April has witnessed the development of what 
ir Ministry spokesmen describe as a “new 
chnique”’ in night-bombing. Belgium, and, 
til more, France have had to bear the brunt of 


entres. These are normally unremunerative 
nrgets: experience from all theatres of war 
oes to show that railways can be quickly repaired 
nd that even direct hits on tracks cause only 
brief delays to traffic. But Bomber Command, 
e are told, has now overcome the problem of 
hw to concentrate, within the few acres of a 
ilway target, a weight of high explosive com- 
arable with that allotted to Germany’s large 
Mdustrial centres. Obliteration, we are assured 
nd can readily believe, is thus achieved. 

If these tactics are to be pursued with per- 
istence, it is important that the British public 
ould at least appreciate their implication. We 
heed not accept as accurate Vichy radio’s version 
fthe results : its accounts of hundreds of corpses 
m the suburban rail centres of Paris are in all 
tobability much exaggerated; the propaganda 
otive is obvious. Remembering, however, 
he despatches of war correspondents who 
ecently described the comparatively small pro- 
portion of bombs which fell within the area of 
e town of Cassino during an attack in clear 
laylight, we are bound to assume that night 
ttacks on railway yards, scaled up to thousand- 
on ‘‘ obliteration”? level, must involve very 
ubstantial casualties not merely to railway 


mployees but in the whole neighbourhood. 


Ihe attack, which has been directed at railway~ 


In total war there is no place for emotional 
squeamishness. If purposes absolutely essential 
for victory can be attained only at the expense 
of heavy loss of lives, the price must be paid. 
But unless all sense of values is to be lost in a 
process of increasingly indiscriminate destruction, 
the Allied High Command must hold fast to 
some standard of proportion between cost and 
advantage. We are told that the purpose of 
these new R.A.F. night-operations is  syste- 
matically to destroy not only locomotives but 
also the railway maintenance and repair shops 
on which the full efficiency of the enemy’s system 
of western defences and communications de- 
pends. 

In short, the air offensive by the R.A.F. 
against rail centres is designed, like the daylight 
bombing of enemy aircraft factories by the U.S. 
Strategic Air Force, as part of a war of attrition, 
whose peak of destruction we have probably yet 
to see. As such, it can achieve results in the 
logg run indirectly helpful to invasion, in the 
sense that loss of locomotives and repair plants 
may weaken the enemy’s ability to wage a pro- 
longed campaign in the West. But it is difficult 
to believe that, even if damage surpasses the 
enemy’s capacity to replace or make good, the 
partial denial of rearward rail facilities in a 
theatre so weil supplied with roads could con- 
ceivably turn the scale for an assault on the Channel 
coast. 

These are the factors which the British and 
American public must weigh before they endorse 
with their approval this “new technique” of 
aerial bombardment of railway centres by night. 
Few French and Belgian towns of any con- 
siderable size have no railway engine shops: 
the number of potential targets is immense. We 
do not avoid responsibility for dealing death 
wholesale to the populations promised liberation 
at our hands by protesting that the B.B.C. has 
warned French and Belgian civilians to remove 
themselves and their families from the neigh- 
bourhood of main railway junctions. Civilians 
even in England do not enjoy powers of mobility 
of the sort presumed: they are tied to their 
homes, their means of livelihood. French and 


TARGETS IN FRANCE 


Belgian non-combatants have the right to expect 
us to recognise this and to be correspondingly 
scrupulous in the use of our air power. 


The Greek Crisis 


A fortnight ago, with the appointment of 
Mr. Venizelos as Prime Minister and _ his 
declaration that he would seek to form an all- 
party Greek Government, it seemed as if there 
was a real chance that the breach between #the 
resistance movement and the Cairo Cabinet might 
be closed. But behind the crisis that led to the 
resignation of Mr. Tsouderos there was more 
than the early reports made clear. And it is only 
with the announcement of the military and naval 
disorders in Egypt that the full implications of 
the present tragic position can be seen. There has 
long been unrest amongst the Greek forces who 
have been urging that the Government should be 
made reaily representative by the inclusion of 
members of the guerrilla groups, especially the 
E.A.M. This demand was backed by many 
officers, some of them holding high rank and 
by the Greek naval and merchant sailors and 
soldiers of the 1st Brigade. When Tsouderos 
resigned, the King appeared accept this 
demand by charging Sophocles Venizelos with the 
task of forming a broader Cabinet. An amnesty 
for the mutineers was expected at the same 
time. But backed by the Foreign Office repre- 
sentative, Mr. Leeper, and, we suppose, by Mr. 
Churchill himself, King George demanded the 
unconditional surrender of the disaffected units. 
The 1st Brigade submitted—after it had been 
surrounded with British troops. The seamen 
had to be dealt with by force, and to do this the 
King employed Vice-Admiral Voulgaris; the 
Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Alexandris, re- 
signing rather than carry out the King’s orders. 
Support for the resistance movement had to be 


to 


eliminated before its delegates arrived frem 
Greece for negotiations with Mr. Venizelos. This 
has been done by force. Now Mr. Venizelos has 
also resigned: his place is taken by Mr. 


Papandreou, imported from Greece by Tsouderos. 
No doubt to lend colour to King George’s 
attempt to * broaden ”’ his government, 
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' Papandreou is alleged to be a Socialist. 


In fact 
he belongs to the Right Wing of the Venezelists. 
But the Political Committee inside Greece still 


has a word to say. It may follow the example of 
its neighbour, Marshal Tito. Or in the 
interests of unity, it may continue to seek an 
agreement. If the Allies really desire this, they 
must stop encouraging the truculent and 
reactionary King, and do their best to secure an 
amnesty for the mutineers. 


The Italian Government 


Marshal Badoglio’s new administration seems 
to be a satisfactory and democratic solution to the 
wearying deadlock which had retarded both the 
social and economic recovery of Italy and the 
development of effective assistance to the Allied 
struggle to liberate the remainder of the country. 
The five Ministers without Portfolio will form a 
War Cabinet free of departmental duties, which 
should be capable of reaching agreement on 
important political issues. Whilst Croce and 
Sforza are included more for their intellectual 
qualities and moral influence than their 
organisational capacities, some of their colleagues, 
notably Togliatti and Mancini, the Socialist and 
Communist leaders, should be able to take a large 
share in the actual administration. The Socialist 
Mancini, who showed an unusual ability for 
reorganisation when he was nominated by 
Amgot as Prefect of Consenza, may prove to be 
one of the outstanding figures of the Italian 
liberation. And Togliatti has already shown by 
his part in the formation of the new Government 
that he has a keen sense of realities which will 
probably be a major asset to Italy in the difficult 
months to come. The other posts appear to have 
been distributed with considerable care both for 
party susceptibilities and for the abilities of the 
men concerned. We are particularly pleased to 
see that the Rector of Naples University has been 
given the task of rebuilding the educational system: 
he is a man of fine insight and feeling for the 
humanities and for the Italian tradition of 
scholarship. The next few weeks will be critical 
for democracy in Italy. The progressive parties 
have shown themselves to be shrewd critics ; they 
will not find it so easy to work together for a 
creative purpose. They will encounter difficulties, 
have to surmount initial dissensions and maybe 
foreign pressure—but we hope it is not unduly 
optimistic to believe that Italian democracy is 
beginning to exist. 


The Russians and the I.L.O. 


It is not at all clear from the brief accounts so 
far telegraphed of Jzvestia’s article on the I.L.O. 
either what is meant or how far the article repre- 
sents the official policy of the Soviet Union. 
fzvestia objects to the association of the I.L.O. 
with the League of Nations, and holds that it 
should be converted into or replaced by a United 


Nations organisation, excluding the Fascist 
countries. The article further suggests an in- 
crease in the workers’ representation and a 
““democratic’’ broadening of the Executive. 
A- goed many people will agree that the I.L.O. 
would have been better off if it had not been 


tied to the League, and that after the war it will 
be better to have a separate body to deal with 
international labour questions, co-operating with 
but not subordinate to any political substitute 
for the League that may be set up. As for 
excluding the Fascist countries, it all depends 
on what is meant. It is to be hoped that after 


the war there will be no Fascist countries, and 
that the Russians do not mean permanently 
to exclude Germany and other States now under 
Fascist rule, even if their idea is to start with a 


body based exclusively on the United Nations. 
Water 

‘The Government’s new water policy, announced 
in a White Paper last week, turns out to be no 
policy at all. It is all.to the good that over £21 
millions is to be provided for improving rural 
water supplies, and no doubt the effect will be to 
achieve a considerable improvement in a number 


of very ill-provided areas. It is also to the good 
that the Inland Water Survey, which has been 
allowed to languish, not merély during the war 
but ever since it was , is to be speeded up. 
What is-not good is that White Paper proposes 
to leave the existing huge number of separate 
water undertakings just as they are, apart from 

‘ encouraging ’’ amalgamations, and makes no 
provision at all for any sort of national or regional 
authority to co-ordinate supplies and ensure more 
effective utilisation; In fact, the ite Paper is 
neither more nor less than a re-hash of a document 
which has been in the pigeon-holes of the Ministry 
of Health for years, and is said to have been taken 
out and looked at with a view to possible action 
several times in the ’thirties—indeed, whenever 
there was a serious drought—and then put back. 
What is needed is a proper policy of regional 
organisation of water supplies under Regional 
Public Boards, co-ordinated by a National Water 
Commission with considerable powers to allocate 
reserves and to deal with land drainage as well as 
water supply—for at present one body may be 
busily pumping into the sea water which another 
body needs for the supply of industry or the 
public. These matters, one can only suppose, 
have been set aside as ‘‘ controversial.’’ About 
80 per cent. of the water supply is already publicly 
controlled ; but it would be much too contro- 
versial to do anything that would interfere with 
property rights in the odd 20 per cent. 


Labour and Europe 


This week, for the first time since it submerged 
itself into the Coalition, the Executive of the 
Labour Party has prepared for the annual Con- 
ference at) Whitsuntide, a statement on the 
International Post-War Settlement. The docu- 
ment contains proposals that are useful and sensi- 
ble, particularly on questions of economics and the 
rebuilding of common services for Europe. Its 
general remarks about world organisation go 
about as far as the average man without bold 
leadership is already prepared to go. The 
authors of the document have not appreciated 
this average man’s desire for leadership. As we 
read we are conscious of a brooding anxiety lest 
the Labour Party should again suffer electorally 
from being called pro-German or pacifist or 
revolutionary. We doubt if the Labour Party is 
in any danger of being — wounded from any of 
these ancient arsenals of abuse. It is more likely 
to fade away from failure to convince millions who 
might be its supporters that it stands for anything 
substantially different from its opponents. 

But there is something worse than conservatism 
and lack of inspiration in this document. It 
breaks sharply with the whole tradition of the 
party, which, if this document represents its 
views, has lost all sense that it belongs to an 
international movement. Its punitive proposals 
for Germany are those that are popularly discussed 
among non-socialists ; there is no analysis of the 
forces within Germany, no recollection of past 
promises to anti-Nazi workers (such as Russia 
is now making, side by side with its organisation 
of the “‘ Free German ”’ movement), no apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the reconstruction measures 
it discusses for Europe are dependent on the 
rebirth of a Germany with which the other 
European nations can live at peace. But this 
failure is much less surprising than the total 
absence of any reference to the resistance move- 
ments within occupied Europe. Not by a casual 
phrase is there as much as a hint of any interest in 
or sympathy with those popular movements 
which with incredible gallantry are preparing the 
way for military victory, and which must be the 
basis of any democratic future for Europe. The 
omission is the more remarkable in that Britain’s 
attitude to these movements in Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Italy, France and other countries is the 
substance of politics to-day ; it is indeed to the 
Labour Party especially that the forces of 
democracy on the Continent have the right to look 
for aid against that return to Legitimism which is 
the aim of reaction in Washington and London as 

well as on the Continent. This Labour withdrawal 
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from European politics—for it amounts to nothin 
less—will not pass without challenge at ; 
Labour Party Conference. It raises far-reaching 
issues which we hope to discuss at greater lengt} 
next week. 
OR 
PARLIAMENT : Budget Apathy 
; Wednesday afternoon 
Tue Chancellor’s mouth contains a rich Purpigamiffic 
plum, which yet does not impede~his Scottisfikomp 
clarity of diction. Hansard breaks up his Budgegiut it 
speech: with headlines, perhaps to make- it seengmettet 
readable. It was certainly dull to listen to, andibroad 
attracted less than the traditional full Houselti 
Unsensational though it was, it still disquieted 
many Labour Members: even Tinker, leay 
“wild” of them, surmised that it “ tended x 
back up private enterprise” and warned th 
Chancellor that “the spiral will continue ” 
that the adumbrated rise in the cost of living 
would be followed by demands for increase 
wages. 
A House that was, however, unusually 
for a Friday night heard the Prime Minist 
wind up the two-day debate on the Empire 
Though his voice and manner are still ti 
Mr. Churchill was once more in scintillating 
form and gracious mood; he seemed to hay 
shed his recent irritability. He even describe 
as “statesmanlike” (which they were) 
speeches of three erstwhile thorns in his flesh 
Shinwell, Hore-Belisha, and Winterton. In viey 
of the forthcoming conference of Dominiog 
Prime Ministers, he could make no new 0 
important statement of Empire policy; but 
contributed the valuable principle that there w 
no “inherent antagonism between a Worl 
Order to keep peace” and such lesser, but vas 
federal or other groupings as the U.S.A., th 
U.S.S.R., and the British Commonwealth and 
Empire (as the Prime Minister always no 
calls it). He included also several rather touchi 
intimacies, such as “I remember coming 
of the Cabinet meeting on an August afternoo 
in 1914... with this feeling: ‘How are 
to explain it all to Canada, Australia, Sou 
Africa, and New Zealand; nay, how are wet 
explain it all to our own people in the sho 
time left? But, when we left the fierce con 
troversy of the Cabinet room, and came out im 
the open air, the whole of the peoples of th 
British Empire ... had already sprung : 
arms.” There were also several frank an 
liberal references to Ireland. The note of mer 
jingoism intruded only once or twice in thi 
memorable speech. 
Stephen King-Hall initiated an _interestin 
adjournment debate on War Savings propagand 
much of which he described as “ quite untrue 
and “ boloney.” The people had been misled 
“They do not understand that a greater servic 
is done to the country by a child who gives u 
its consumption of sweets, of 6d. a week, tha 
by a constituent of mine who proudly told : 
she had taken £100 out of the Post Office 
buy guns by investing the money in War Saving 
certificates.””» Assheton, who has charm 
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manner but somewhat jejune material, gave qe. T 
orthodox Treasury answer, but used the faggth ca 
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criticism as a pretext for not dealing with 
fully. 

Eden disclosed at question-time that the Pri 
Minister himself had discussed the problem 
the Jews in the Polish Forces with the Poll 
Prime Minister. He refused to agree to furtht 
transfers of Jewish soldiers to the Brit 
Army; the matter is to be debated again © 
Friday. 

The eagerly awaited service pay announceme 
dwindled into a White Paper “ taken in the day. 
The Prime Minister seemed once more sunk 1 
gloom and fatigue—so much so that ebulliel 






Davie Kirkwood shouted “Cheer up, Winniqi deal | 
Don’t be so broken-hearted,” amid shocked Tom? the be 
cries of ‘‘ Order.” PONTIFEX MINOR fF interc 
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orD Keynes, Mr. White, and the rest of the 
nonetary experts have thought again ; and there 
two ways of taking the product of their 


hy cond thoughts. One way is to study the 
srnoon Wgietail of what is now proposed, and attempt the 
1 purpi@amifficult task of realistic interpretation of the 
Scottismomplex clauses. That is a very needful process ; 
- Budgeimput it is not what we propose to do now. = It seems 
it seenmmetter, in the first instance, to discuss only the 
to, an@broader significance of the new draft, which is 
Houselamtill carefully put forward as not committing 
squictemither the British or the American Government, 
r, leagmmut obviously comes a good deal nearer to 
nded tq@pmmitting both of them than did the previous 
ned thq™gival plans. : 

nue ™ For here we have something agreed—if not 
f livingy Governments, at all events by their chosen 
icreasedamexperts—something clearly meant to serve as the 


raft of a plan to which other countries, including 


lly fulffihe Soviet Union, are being asked to give assent 


Ministegamn principle—something, therefore, which seems 
Empiremikely to be the main framework round which 
1 tired/est-war international monetary policy, and 
tillatingmerefore a good deal besides, will be built. 
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bur first feeling on studying it is one, if not of 
pproval, at least of immense’relief. The terrible 
langer that the British Government might be 
nclined, in the hope of placating the Americans, 
» endorse the previous White Plan has passed 
ay ; for the new plan, even if it is based on the 
hite Plan more than on the Keynes Plan, in 
ratter of form, has drawn the fangs of the earlier 
moposal. We are no longer threatened with an 
ligation to go back to an inflexible gold standard 
hich we might find it impossible to maintain 


A., ithout ruin and out of the question to reconcile 
ith an@ith a domestic policy aiming at full employment. 
7s nowmpur right to pursue such a policy is now explicitly 
ouchingecognised ; and provision is made, on Keynes 
ing ou™moes, for flexible rates of exchange. This 
ternoofmmexibility is, indeed, limited by many conditions ; 


but the great point is that the need for it is ad- 


are 
Soutlfitted, and that it is also recognised as impossible 
> we t@orany reasonable system of parities to be achieved 


kcept after a considerable experimental period, 
ing which wartime controls will have to be 
pt on, or but gradually lifted. 

The recognition of this need for flexibility is 
ital above all for Great Britain, because of the 
eme uncertainty abeut the post-war British 
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WHAT are Trade Unions? The old-style em- 
loyer used to argue that they were subversive 
bodies got up by agitators to interfere with the 
ndividual workman’s freedom to dispose of his 


k, tha™mbour as he pleased, and that in the name of 
old mffberty the law ought to put them down. Such 
ffice @@oices are still heard, especially in the United 
Savinggptates and India and other haunts of the goddess 


f liberty; but among us they are becoming 
bre. The up-to-date employer, if he is speaking 


irm 


rave a 
he fammeth candour, will be more likely to define 
generg@™rade Unions as organisations useful for the 


urpose of disciplining the workmen and pre- 
enting them from interfering with the smooth 
peration of capitalist industry. At any rate, 
hat is what Trade Unionism seems to be coming 


with 


> Pri 
lem 


Polis, in a highly alarming degree ; and the trend 
furth@™ppears to have the support of an important 
Briti@™#¢ment inside the Trade Unions themselves. 
ain of™ No doubt, war justifies many things that would 


bt be tolerable in time of peace; and justifies 
hem most of all at its moments of real crisis. We 


cemel 
e dayfould be much less disturbed over Regulation 
sunk @AA and the amendment of Regulation IA if 
pullie@me felt able to regard them simply as measures 
Vinnie deal with a particular emergency, analogous 
d Tog— the ban on travel to the coast or the stopping 


! intercourse with Eire. But it is impossible 


INOR 





POST-WAR MONEY: 
The Second Thought 


balance of payments. No one wants the game 
of competitive exchange depreciation to start 
again as a means of stimulating exports ; and it 
is right to introduce safeguards against it. But 
even more, no one in his senses can want to 
establish a system so rigid as to be plainly unwork- 
able under the unsettled post-war conditions, 
and therefore certain to break down. On this 
issue, which is one of the key issues, we are 
greatly reassured by the new plan. 

The less satisfactory side of it is the scale on 
which it is apparently proposed to act. The 
Keynes Plan was designed to give every country 
a big initial boost towards expansion and prosperity 
by ensuring that there should be, in the short 
run, no shortage of funds. The White Plan, 
and the present plan, are much less ambitious, 
and will provide a much smaller total of resources. 
Perhaps, however, this point should not be 
stressed. If the plan can once be got going on 
reasonable lines, it will be easier to give it an 
expansive character than it can® be to secure 
assent to a more far-reaching proposal now. 
Clearly this plan, as it stands, will not do anything 
to provide the capital investment needed for 
European reconstruction and long-term recovery. 
That is reserved for a second plan, of which the 
Americans have already put forward a draft. 
But such a further plan will stand a better chance 
if the present plan has been accepted and put 
into workable shape. 

Next, there is the point that the present plan 
accepts the need for controlling and rationing 
“scarce”? currencies—which means, in effect, 
dollars. It thus recognises the danger that the 
Americans, though a great creditor nation, may 
seek to expand their exports without being willing 
to accept enough imports to balance the account. 
It provides a means, much more effective than 
what was proposed in the Keynes Plan, for 
putting pressure on the “surplus” country. 
And, finally, the tone of the new plan is conserva- 
tive enough not to frighten the bankers (“‘ bancor ”’ 
and “ unitas ” alike have gone the way of most 
good ideas on their first appearance), and is yet 
a step, though only a short one, in the direction 
of a managed international monetary policy 
designed to abet the forces contending for 
a policy of economic expansion and full employ- 
ment in each country. 


THE NO-STRIKE ORDERS 


so to regard them. If it is to be a criminal offence 
to advocate strike action, why should it be no 
offence to advocate it in a meeting which has 
been duly summoned by a Trade Union? Either 
incitement to strike action is criminal, or it is 
not : if it is criminal in one place or in one person, 
it ought to be no less criminal in another. The 
answer, of course, is that the Trade Union 
leaders who have endorsed the new Regulations 
want to have their own hands strengthened 
against unofficial leaders, and know very well 
that their hands would be not strengthened but 
very much weakened if they could be shown to 
have acquiesced in measures directed against 
the freedom of official trade union debate. They 
are afraid, not of Trotskyites—they must know 
that the influence of the handful of Trotskyites 
is negligible—but of shop stewards who are 
their own members and have an influence on 
workshop opinion which may run counter to 
official trade union policy. They are invoking 
the aid of the law to discipline, not a body of 
outside “ agitators,” but the very workmen they 
are supposed to lead and to represent. 

This tendency of Trade Union leaders to 
demand stricter discipline among their followers 
is not new, or a product of war conditions. 
That is why we are so concerned about it. A 
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Trade Unionism has become more highly 
organised, and as the range of collective bargaining 
has become largely national instead of local, or 
factory by factory, as it used to be, the control 
of trade union policy has become steadily more 
centralised and bureaucratic. Trade Unions 
have nct ceased to be bargaining agencies on 
behalf of their members; but, seeing at the 
centre the need to come to terms with capitalism, 
they have got into the way of striking the best 
gencral bargains they can with the employers, 
and then using the Trade Unions as coercive 
machines for securing their acceptance by the 
whole body of workers. To some extent this 
tendency is inevitable: it goes with the growth 
of scale and the mass-organisation of capital. 
But it is highly dangerous ; for it steadily edges 
the Trade ie nearer to occupying the posi- 
tion of a Fascist Corporative Union or a Nazi 
Labour Front. It is the Fascist idea that there 
should be organisation, of the proper sori and 
under proper leadership, for the purpose of 
keeping the workers in order and schooling them 
in obedience to the requirements of the Fascist 
State. We have not reached that point yet, 
even under Regulation IAA; but who will 
deny that we are moving towards it, and were 
doing so long before the outbreak of the present 
war ? 

To confirm this reading of tendencies comes 
the news that the Ford Company in this country, 
so long the arch-enemy of Trade Unionism in 
all its forms, has agreed to recognise Trade Unions 
under the terms of an agreement negotiated 
through the Trades Union Congress. With 
what effect? That the firm has promptly an- 
nounced its refusal, in view of the new agreement, 
to recognise the shop stewards with whom it has 
dealt hitherto. In effect, it seems as if the Ford 
Company, seeing the signs of the times, has 
gone to the Trade Unions and invoked their 
aid to rescue it from a form of workers’ com- 
bination which they like less, because it is more 
closely and directly related to what the workers 
actually want, and has no big stick with which 
to beat them if they disoblige. 

This is what used to be called “ Mondism” 
in the days after the General Strike. It is not 
Fascism, but it is a kind of Corporativism in 
which employers and trade union leaders set 
out to become co-leaders of a united industrial 
front, and to impose what the Japanese call 
“ co-prosperity ” on the mere workmen. 

We say all this, not because we approve of war- 
time strikes, but because we are thinking of the 
future as well as of the war. This sort of 
“discipline,” imposed under war conditions 
but in essence a continuation of peace-time trends, 
will not be easy to throw off if it is once accepted. 
It may be impossible to throw it off without 
trade union disruption, as a live Trade Unionism 
could not grow in the United States until the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations had chal- 
lenged the authority of the American Federation _ 
of Labour. Our trade union leaders as well as © 
their followers will be well advised to bear this 
piece of American history in mind. If they set 
up to be “ bosses,’’ how long will it be before 
a new, rival leadership—of which there is as yet 
hardly a sign—arises to challenge their authority 
on a scale which no amount of A’s following 
upon Regulation I will avail to check ? 

Finally, we say categorically that it is nonsense 
to attribute the recent wave of strikes to agitators 
—Trotskyist or what you pleaseist—who can 
be got at by Regulation IAA. The wave was 
due to tiredness and frayed nerves, played upon 
by administrative folly and employers’ recalci- 
trance. You cannot stop that sort of strike by 
jailing a few people, because it is-produced not 
by agitation but by mass feeling and has no 
leaders save those it throws up in the heat of the 
moment. Such strikes can be prevented— 
or checked—only by giving the potential strikers 
less cause for them—in other words, by more 
sense and courage in high places and less Bévin- 
esque bluster about the sacred rights of trade 
union leaders. 


: 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Tue pear blossom hangs heavy like snow, the 
gardens are ablaze with colour ; kneeling down, 
with my head on the ground, I search anxiously 
for any barren spaces in the serried ranks of the 
onion bed. The birds sing as if it were Armistice 
Day. Then the planes come, obliterating every- 
thing in a cataract of noise ; Forts, Marauders, 
Havocs and I know not what passing in great 
packs on their way to death and destruction. A 
few of the boys may not come back; some of 
them I shall see again in the evening having a 
drink in the pub, playing darts with pride in a 
new skill. and learning shove-ha’penny, to take 
back to the States after the war. One of them 
talks to me about roses. Would it be possible to 
take cuttings back of the different kinds he has 
seen here and start a rose garden in Kansas ? 
Why not? Another pilot in the train remarks 
that we do Americans an injustice here ; we expect 
them all to drink a lot and throw their money 
about, and some are foolish enough to oblige us. 
They get lit up with beer “ because they are used 
to whisky back home.” A few of them give us a 
wrong idea of Americans ; they are not like that 
at all. No, he never thinks about the target. 
There is a thrill in bombing ; the thrill in doing 
something you are afraid of doing. It’s a job; 
when it’s done he wants to get back to Texas 
where he has a farm. Then there are some 
Eighth Army men. One was at Dunkirk. They 
have all fought in Africa and in Sicily or Italy. 
Frightful, they say, how these people live. The 
sooner this next big show begins the better. It’s 
time it was over. They are thoughtful men, 
tough, and look wonderfully fit. They have 
really seen war, done what was terrifying and 
survived. Like the Americans, green troops in 
comparison, they want to get back to their farms, 
their work and their homes. 
* . * 


Ours is essentially a defensive psychology, 
though it is technically an offensive that we are 
to begin in this year of blood 1944. If you say 
this, the more foolish kind of officer thinks the 
remedy lies in more hatred of the Hun. That is 
not the way of it. Hatred is incidental ; it is no 
substitute for enthusiasm. I am sure that the 
Russians now hate the German armies that have 
destroyed the new cities they have built. But 
they fight as they do because they hope through 
fighting to follow victory by achievement. So 
once did the Nazis. We could have had some 
such aid to victory, but Mr. Churchill and his 
friends would not have it so. Liberation could have 
been a dynamic; it is only a phrase because 
those who lead us fear the forces that we could 
liberate. Ours is to be a mindless, necessary, 
cold bloodshed ; even now there is no clear 
voice from England, no shout of comrades 
hastening to aid in the desperate battle of the 
partisan against the cavalry of tank and armoured 
car. For a moment in 1940 Britain’s defiance 
gave new heart to smothered Europe. To-day 
our Unnamed Allies may be glad as they listen 
to the drone of our aircraft, but they are not 
sure that our controllers of Empire, the allies 
of kings who have betrayed their peoples to the 
Fascists, are the friends they once saw in the 
blitzed cities of 1940. 

* . * 

Travelling on one of the routes affected by the 
London bus strike last week, I was struck by the 
absence of resentment towards the strikers. Only 


one of my neighbours seemed to have any idea 
what the strike was about, though they were all 
talking about- it. It wasn’t long enough or 


sufficiently widespread to cause serious incon- 
venience. It was fun to travel free, and the 
soldier who acted as conductor on my bus (he 
was wearing the Africa Star) was happy enough. 
He told me that he had made over four pounds 
in tips during two day s’ work. “A bit of all right 
this is,” he said. ‘‘ Gives the other blokes a 
holiday while we makes a bit on the side, see?” 


12s rere 


But there was more to it than that. Only six out 
of eighty-four struck—enough to start 
a strike scare these leg most of the busmen 
shared the same grievances and worked on. An 
acquaintance who is an official of their union 
explained. “‘ Our garage felt that as long as some 
of the men were drawing attention to the trouble, 
the fewer that came out the better; we didn’t 
want to hold up the factories on the eve of the 
Second Front.” What was the grievance? The 
new summer schedules meant even more speed-up. 
Where a crew did five trips before, they now had to 
do six ; there was less time to rest at the end of 
each and that meant cutting down the driver’s 
safety margin. The “spread-over” system 
entailed being out sometimes for fourteen hours 
or more, hanging around at slack times if your 
home was a long way from your garage. The 
girls, too, couldn’t stand the strain. Twelve 
instead of five standing sengers was the last 
straw for them. They all felt they hadn’t had a 
square deal over wages, but they weren’t striking 
over that. And they didn’t want people to think 
it was a political strike. They were prepared to 
work like niggers if the Second Front required it. 
The puzzle is the ostrichism of the L.P.T.B. 
For years now they have had trouble over summer 
schedules. Perhaps these are drawn up with the 
agreement of the union leaders, but that doesn’t 
help if they prove humanly unworkable. 
* *x - ” 

In civilised days it could reasonably be be- 
lieved that a people who did not resist would not 
be massacred. The fanaticism of the Nazi 
persecution of the Jews destroyed this illusion. 
It is with relief, therefore, that we read reports 
of the resistance of Polish Jews to the efforts of 
the Gestapo to wipe them off the map. To die 
fighting is less horrible than the silent massacres 
of the Nazi slaughter-houses. We hear now 
of a small number of Jewish partisans who have 
escaped to work with the Polish underground 
movement; of a Jewish strike in the ghetto 
at Lodz that was large enough, for a time 
at least, to put a stop to the mass deportations ; 
we hear finally of the resistance of some thou- 
sands of Jews just a year ago in the Warsaw ghetto. 
Tanks and machine guns and finally artillery 
were used to destroy the remains of the 
ghetto and the men and women who fought 
from within their improvised fortress. The 
Germans are said to have lost 1,000 lives in the 
battle. How many Jews now survive in eastern 
Europe ? There are still, it is estimated, several 
hundred thousand Polish Jews who survive 
out of the original 2} millions. There are perhaps 
three-quarters of a million in Hungary. How 
long it will be before Nazi extermination methods~ 
are set on foot in Hungary we do not know. 
The clearest warnings of the penalties for permit- 
ting these horrors in Hungary have been put 
out by the Allies. Jewish resistance in Poland 
has at least proved that here is another 
body of desperate men who, supplied with 
arms from the Polish underground movement, 
are ready to collaborate with liberating armies. 
Those who come through what is probably the 
worst ordeal suffered in human history will 
deserve all our aid so that their children may 
grow up in a world which gives them hope. 

* * * 


A Parliamentary question reveals that 1} per 
cent. of Army recruits in the past eighteen months 
have been illiterate. The figure (which includes 
only the totally illiterate, not many who for 
practical purposes might be regarded as unable 
to read or write) is large enough to be a nuisance. 
Quartermasters dislike finding men who have to 
‘* make their mark” in receipt for pay and kit, 
and sergeant-majors become blasphemous when 
men omit the duties for which they are detailed 
because they cannot read. More serious are 


problems that arise in the case of men who cannot 
communicate by letter with their wives. The 
War Office, I gather, have seriously tackled this 
problem. A correspondent has recently visited an 
Education Centre in an old country house in the 
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Midlands which has been turned into a sort » 

i school, where about fifty soldie 

attend classes for six weeks at a time. Most , 
the illiterates, it seems, were dull or backward (Pr 
school ; few were really prevented by illness oi 
special circumstances receiving the little big sci 
of schooling that suffices to teach most childreq : 
to read and write. They had not been in any ont, 
way deficient; they just needed the individual y.j 
attention that cannot “be given in the criminally rea 
large classes still permitted in British primar... 
. The Army offers these men a second a 
chance of learning their letters. Some resent thet. 
suggestion that they should start school again My | 
they point out that they were all right in civyy oor 
street. One had been a house-decorator, anit 
employer of labour. He was persuaded by the Com; 
argument that he had probably been “done ” byl om, 
business associates in the past and would save. oy; 
money by learning to read the papers he signed Hh. in 
Many of the pupils can read the newspaper afong 
the end of six weeks; almost all succeed afte, joo 
a second course. : ae 
. * * ates. 


Tho Lord Snell began as a farm labourer andi Asia 


ended life as a peer, he was not a Victorian example™mste bi 
of the boy who became a millionaire by industryfiire fo 
and piety. He made his way by hard workfiim of 
it is true, but he did not set any particular storeJiliistan: 


I think, by success or money. He was an undppose 


assuming and unselfish person who studiediiim pe 
because he wanted to understand and went intoglpaness 
political life because he wanted to improve thamfh as: 
standards and opportunities of the class to whichiiistruct 
he belonged. The sturdiest of rationalists, hally inc 
rejected “revelation,” and held that the greatiiiiln the 


religions of the world substantially agree on thaisernit 
basic ethical principles on which man’s social lifd@ijmerica 
should be founded. I look forward to the appeardimnant: 
ance of a book which summarises his faith. [iit in | 
understand that he had finished it and left igjjnds. 
to be published after his death. er ce 
* 7 * if asse 
Th 


Pontifex Minor reported last week that hon 











Members never find venison on the menu i 

their dining-room. A correspondent puts heg@e® M0 
comment in clerihew form: embe 
What, no venison ? anese 
Shades of Tennyson ! bnds t 
No wonder they quote us ay 29th 
As eating lotus ! prregidi 
CRITIC rrendet 
ttalion 
THIS ENGLAND i 
A 5/- prize for the first entry in this colummj Japa 
goes to A.J H. gh St 
Paste entries on postcard or slip of paperfiider of 

and give details of origin. Address to THIS on 


ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. arquez, 


“T like pin-up girls with few clothes on, becausq™! Pilas 
they look better that way, but I would rather iggptd to 
were my own girl friend back home,” a soldieqgj so tl 
wrote to the Union Jack. More tl 

“I asked her to be photographed the way thagy ender 
pin-up girls are, but when she started to take hegg0 Stou 
frock off the photographer threatened to cal! thqjp Never 
police and ordered her out of the shop. is in 

“Is this the kind of narrow-mindedness we aqgpArthy 
fighting for?” asked the soldier, who signed himg#P?ino a 
self ‘* Disgusted.” —The Bulletin. Wity s¢ 
th of 
bvince ¢ 

Brigadier J. R. Rees, consulting psychiatrist «qin, th 
the Army, said that in the Army, too, those peopiq@#0rding 
were “ problems.” bands, 

“If the right niche could be found for themggway br 
they did well, but there were few niches for peoplqpanese 
of very high intelligence,”’ he said. —News Chronicle oy 
ad to 
anese I 

War has a little narrowed her social contacts ##‘ deal ' 
she has stayed with Queen Mary and with th@JA secor 
Duchess of Kent, but it is scarcely possible fog the Jay 
hostesses less nearly related to entertain a princes! defea 
even a very young and unassuming princess, whe@f Wish t 
Mr. Bevin has confiscated the housemaid.—7 e285 hav 
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UNDERNEATH 
CO-PROSPERITY 


VuaT is happening inside occupied Asia? 
tle mews is coming out, and it is almost 
dusively Japanese, designed to give the 
eression that the enslaved continent has now 
epted its fate and settled down to willing, if not 
husiastic, co-operation with Japan. There is 
» reason to believe that this is actually so. 
good deal of political and military activity is 
ing on inside this vast area, above and below 
pnd, and only some of it is going the Japanese 
Rumblings of resistance, sabotage and 
content can be clearly heard as a persistent 
Jertone to Japanese propaganda fanfares. 
Comparison with Europe and its resistance 
wements is of course misleading. There is 
ie evidence of an organised underground move- 
nt in touch with the Ailies, and it would be un- 
sonable and unrealistic to expect one. Political 
igeographical circumstances are againstit. In 
yope a number of formerly sovereign national 
wies are struggling to regain their old status. 
Asia, Thailand alone was a sovereign national 
ute before Japan’s aggression ; all other areas 
forced, strictly speaking, to exchange one 
m of dependence for another. Motives for 
jstance are, therefore, very different, and 
poses and methods vary from area to area, 
m people to people. Resistance against the 
panese is not necessarily everywhere identical 
hh assistance to the Allies, just as popular 
struction of local quisling government is often 
y indirectly pointed at the conqueror. 
In the Philippines the division is most clearly 
eernible. There are, firstly, the mixed 
merican and Filipino guerrilla bands, scattered 
mnants of MacArthur’s army, who carry on the 
ht in the mountains and on the less accessible 
winds. Theirsis a great story. The Japanese 
et cease to complain about them, belying 
if assertion that they have long been all rounded 
. The original Japanese claim of May 6th, 
, that all resistance had been finally broken, 
s modified by a statement from Tokio, on 
cember roth, 1942, to the effect that fresh 
panese troops had been landed on a number of 
ynds to deal with resisting Americans. On 
ay 29th, 1943, more than a year after the fall of 
regidor, Tokio reported that with the 
render of what it described as the “‘ Moro- 
talion of Major-General William Fletcher 
arp’ in Mindanad province, all resistance had 
weeased. Butithadn’t. On August 6th,1943, 
Japanese claimed to have arrested Lt.-Col. 
wh Straughan, of the U.S. Army, a “ ring- 
der of guerrilla units in Southern Luzon” ; 
on December 23rd, 1943, Col. Mercurio 
arquez, “‘ leader of guerrilla activities in Amadeo 
Pilar,” a business-man in civil life, was 
bed to have surrendered with some of his men. 
nd so the story goes on. 
More than 1,300 guerrillas are supposed to have 
rendered in February, 1943, alone. Americans 
b stoutly maintain that General Wainwright 
‘never captured but is still directing the fight 
is in constant communication with General 
cArthur, estimate that some 20,000 guerrillas, 
lpino and American, are still at large. Guerrilla 
tivity seems to be concentrated mainly in the 
oth of Cebu, on the Negros Islands, in Lanao 
wince of Mindanao and throughout the Visaya 
kion, that is, in the heart of the archipelago. 
vording to the Japanese, these men are organised 
bands, “‘ besiege whole provinces,” dynamite 
lway bridges, destroy roads and interfere with 
anese communications. They are said to 
sess “‘ ships,” with which they move from 
nd to island, eluding their pursuers, and 
panese naval units and aircraft have to be called 
‘o deal with them. 
A second group are those who have no love 
the Japanese and wish to see them driven out 
i defeated as soon as possible. But they do 


t wish to have the Americans back. For them 
ngs have been made considerably casier by the 


recent American declaratien of immediate, full 
independence for the Philippines. They must 
represent a large proportion of the broad masses 
of the people, and the Japanese do not deny their 
non-co-operative attitude and the hostility with 
which they treat the quisling government of José 
Laurel. When in June, 1943, an attempt was 
made against Laurel’s life and he was wounded, 
the Japanese quickly rounded up a handful of 
nondescript natives and executed them without 
pretending that they were the actual culprits. 

In the Netherlands East Indies the position is 
similar. Dutch and native troops, remnants of 
the defeated garrisons, are known to be active in 
various. parts of the island archipelago. In 
January, 1943, the Japanese commander-in-chief 
in Borneo demanded that “ we must annihilate 
our still existing enemy in the island,” and that 
“the restoration of peace must be accomplished 
during the year.” In March, 1943, seven people, 
accused of “‘ having plotted against the military 
government,” were executed in Macassar, and this 
is surely only one of many cases which, for one 
reason or another, the Japanese saw fit to announce. 
Almost a year later, in February, 1944, the 
Japanese admitted that Dutch guerrilla troops were 
still active in South Borneo where, as in Sumatra, 
they had retreated into the impenetrable hinter- 
land. All over the Netherlands East Indies the 
Japanese have mobilised Special Police Corps, 
Vigilance Committees, and Native Volunteer units 
to combat the guerrillas. 

This warfare in inaccessible areas has scarcely 
much practical effect at the present time, but it 
compels the Japanese to keep a_ substantial 
number of troops stationed in the islands and to 
carry out “punitive expeditions” at regular 
intervals. All evidence goes to show that the 
local population almost everywhere sides with 
the guerrillas and helps them in many ways. 
These guerrillas are, of course, loyal supporters 
of the Dutch government and are working for 
its return. This cannot be said of Indonesian 
“* collaborationists ” who, so far from working 
underground, are hoping openly for independence 
from Japanese hands. They claim to be true 
patriots, as do their antagonists, and the two 
factions live in perpetual strife which is exploited 
by the Japanese. 

In Burma and Malaya there can be little doubt 
that the Japanese by their currency policy and 
efforts to impose conscription have forfeited much 
of the support they won after the departure of the 
British. Guerrilla activity in Malaya is believed 
to be much more extensive than is generally 
assumed. These guerrillas are, so far as is known, 
led by escaped British officers and were originally 
composed mostly of British, Australian and 
Indian soldiers, and some Chinese civilians. 
Since the Japanese began, however, to conscript 
native Malayans for their labour gangs, an 
increasing number of them are taking to the hills 
to join up with the guerrillas. Their total is now 
believed to outnumber considerably the Japanese 
garrison. 

In Burma, guerrillas and saboteurs who have 
aided the Wingate expeditions come from the 
hill tribes. Outstanding among them are the 
Chins and Kachins, the former operating from 
Eastern Burma, the latter from the North. 
Between them these bands, numbering many 
thousands, and fighting in scattered groups, 
generally without British officers, patrol an 
admittedly very flexible front of about 500 miles. 
They are excellent jungle fighters and have 
worked out a perfect intelligence system which 
makes it impossible for the Japanese to carry 
out even minor troop movements without being 
betrayed in good time and ambushed. The 
Japanese are, on their own admission, dealing out 
death sentences right and left to natives “‘ assault- 
ing Japanese soldiers,’ and people who have 
“betrayed the goodwill of the Japanese who are 
defending the population out of compassion and 
chivalry.” 

But of all people in occupied Asia it is the 
Thais who are the most inveterate and passionate 
obstructionists, grumblers, and passive resisters. 
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They have developed civil disobedience and in 
particular rumour-mongering (a big weapon 
among the credulous natives) as a fine art. The 
Songgram Government is obviously at a loss to 
know how to bring the people to heel. The 
official policy that “‘ Thailand must become a 
great power,” and that the population must be 
increased to 100 million—at present it numbers 
approximately 16 millions—leaves no impression. 

“The Thai Defence Ministry has requested 
Thai women to enlist as soldiers,” said Radio 
Bangkok in November, 1942, “ but so far nobody 
has enlisted! Thai ladies! Don’t forget, you 
may still send in applications.”’ Or again: 
“It is impossible for a nation to meet with success 
when many women are talking rubbish. Thai 
people are urged to use knives, forks, chairs, and 
tables, so that Thailand may become a great 
nation. If we are defeated in matters like dress, 
by refusing to wear hats, how can we expect to 
win the war?” It seems that the Thais would 
rather eat, sit, and dress the way they like 
than win a war in which they take little interest. 
The Thais are a shrewd people with a great 
sense of humour. Premier Songgram, con- 
sequently, is a very worried man, and he has 
threatened more than once “ to resign in disgust.” 
Denying allegations that * I hold the Premiership 
for personal or family benefits,” he said in 
April, 1943: “‘ Many Thais are grumbling at the 
presence in the Cabinet of certain ministers. 
But what can I do? I like to engage good 
ministers, but I cannot find them. When I do 
find them, there are reasons which I cannot 
explain why I cannot employ them.” 

In conclusion, as we survey the evidence 
of resistance to the Japanese in South-East Asia, 
one fact stands out. It seems that we have not 
yet convinced the body of the Burmese and Malay 
peoples that their national aspirations or economic 
prosperity will be better cared for if the Japanese 
are driven out. Resistance to Japan has mainly 
come from outlying tribes and dissident groups. 
The task of our soldiers would be made easier 
by a forthright statement on the Allied side, 
following perhaps the general line of Queen 
Wilhelmina’s declaration to the Netherlands East 
Indies, that we are not fighting to restore 
Imperial domination but are prepared for a 
** New Deal ” in the Pacific. 

PETER DE MENDELSSOHN 


THE PALESTINE SCENE 


Jerusaem has been described as Heartbreak 
House; and the latest happenings in the Holy 
City make that description terribly apt. It is as 
perverse as it is deplorable that there should be 
a rift between the English and the Jews, who are 
equally engaged in a struggle for life, and at a time 
when the essential circumstances should conduce 
to internal tranquillity. The country, which 
for two years seemed to be in imminent peril of 
invasion, was providentially saved. To the peoples 
of the Middle East the miracle of Alamein in 
1942 seemed as heaven-sent as the miracle of 
Dunkirk in 1940 seemed to the people of Britain. 
At the outbreak of the war the Arab revolt, which 
had harassed the land for over three years, was 
brought to an end, and since then there has been 
no Arab unrest. The relations of Arabs and 
Jews, which had been hopelessly embroiled 
during the revolt, are, if not completely friendly, 
at least peaceful. Economic prosperity, in a 
degree hitherto undreamt of, has been spread 
amongst Arab and Jewish cultivators and workers 
in industry. At the same time cultural and 
intellectual activities have continued to develop 
throughout the war without interruption. The 
Jews have thrown themselves devotedly into the 
struggle, which they recognise to be one for their 
life. Thirty thousand of them are in the armed 


forces of the Allies or the local defence forces, 
and their workers and scientists have made 
Palestine a valuable arsenal in the Middle East. 


And yet a feud has broken out between them and 
the British Administration, between the ruled and 
the rulers. Only a tiny section have had resort 
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to violence and terrorism which have shocked 
opinion ; but a tension between the two = 
resulting from a continuous misund 

has led to a reversal of their natural roles as 
partners. 

It is two years since Jewish feeling was deeply 
moved by the disaster of the Struma, when a 
ship bearing 1,000 refugees from Nazi terror, 
who had set out from a Rumanian port, was 
denied admission to the promised land; and, 
having been turned back at Stamboul, was lost 
with all its passengers in the Black Sea. That 
tragedy, believed to have been brought about by 
some of the refugees in their despair, affected 
every family of the ‘half million Jews of Palestine. 
For scarcely one but had its parents and relations 
done to death, or in deadly peril in the Nazi 
clutches. The refusal of asylum, because these 
refugees were not bearers of Immigration Certifi- 
cates, seemed a harsh exercise of legalism. On 
the other hand, the emotional outcry against the 
Administration which followed aroused English 
feeling against the Jews; and their relations were 
bedevilled. 

The relief over the common salvation, when 
the tide of battle flowed away from the Middle 
East, gave hope that the peoples might get 
together for the foundation of a better under- 
standing. And some happier moments were 
granted. Though the Jewish population was 
distressed by the inability of the United Nations 
to save the Jews of Europe from extermination 
by Hitler, and bitterly disappointed by the 
small apparent results of the Bermuda Conference 
about refugees, it was heartened in the early 
months of 1943 by the arrival of 1,000 Jewish 
children from Poland. After three years of 
wandering through the Russian Steppes, and 
after a final ordeal of waiting in Teheran for a 
permit to travel across the desert, the children 
were eventually brought through the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea to the land, and joined 
g,000 already saved from destruction who were 
planted on the soil. The public was heartened 
again a year later, when a Portuguese ship, the 
first neutral vessel to sail through the Mediter- 
ranean since 1940, arrived at Haifa with another 
cargo of refugees from Nazi oppression. On the 
Arab side, the talks about Arab union, which 
were encouraged by British statesmen, gave a 
feeling of progress. : 

Unfortunately, however, the peoples of Palestine 
are suffering from the strain of eight years’ 
unbroken war. For the World War there was 
preceded by years of civil strife. So each people 
sees the mistakes and shortcomings of the other 
out of a fair perspective ; and a vicious circle is 
constructed. Contravention of the law by the 
Jews is looked on by the Administration as danger- 
ous and subversive; repression by,the Government 
is looked on by the Jew as a blow and a betrayal 
of the policy of the Mandate. 

The Administration has been worried by the 
knowledge of an illicit arms traffic carried on both 
by Arabs and Jews, and believed to be organised 
on a large scale. The Jews had for years main- 
tained a self-defence movement, and equipped 
their young men with arms obtained without 
licence. The grim trials which their settlements, 
both urban and rural, had endured in 1929, and 
again in the long-drawn struggle of 1936-39, were 
adequate motives ; and the distrust of the ability 
of Government to safeguard their homes against 
sudden Arab attack was not .removed by the 
establishment of a Jewish Supplementary Police. 
The Government, on its side, could not connive 
at the arms traffic. The tension was strained to 
the limit when, last summer, following the 
conviction of two British soldiers for selling arms, 
the military authorities staged a prosecution against 
individual Jews for conspiracy in buying arms. 
The word “ staged” seems appropriate ; for the 
fullest publicity was given to a case which, it 


‘might have been thought, would have been 


conducted in camera; and the proceedings, 
protracted over six weeks, resolved themselves 


into an attack by the prosecutor upon the Jewish 
Agency, the responsible body for co-operation 


in Jewish a Fg which had once been iendied 
by Arab attack, added fuel to the flames. 

Lima ab wef scae sggerbeagie en op 
which, in the uneasy state of suspicion, was 
envisaged as a year of impending doom. The 
British Government’s White Paper of 1939, 
restricting the development of the Jewish Home, 
included three main provisions which were deeply 
offensive and frustrating to the Jewish people : 
(1) Immigration was limited to a maximum of 
75,000, including refugees, over a period of five 
years, and thereafter should not be maintained 
without Arab acquiescence; (2) The transfer 
of land from Arabs to Jews was narrowly restricted 
to certain areas; (3) Measures towards self- 
determination and the ending of the Mandate 
after ten years were to be inaugurated straightway ; 
and after five years a constituent body of repre- 
sentative Arabs and Jews, with English officials, 
would be convened. The second object was 
implemented by the issue of land regulations ; but 
immigration, after 1940, proceeded slowly, and 
in the five years’ period less than two-thirds of the 
maximum quota had been admitted ; while the 
constitutional project was in abeyance on account 
of the war. It might have been prudent if the 
Jews had been silent about the Ides of March— 
or April—when the five years from the issue of 
the Paper would be completed, and had waited 
trustingly on events. But the deterioration of 
mutual trust was marked by an excitation of 
feeling. Even when the Colonial Secretary 
declared last November that the Government 
did not regard the term as binding in the cir- 
cumstances of the war, but would allow Jews to 
enter up to the 75,000, the apprehensions were 
not allayed. Was not the Government still 
adhering to the policy of the White Paper as the 
basis. of post-war settlement? Did not the 
reconstruction proposals of the Administration 
subordinate Jewish to Arab interests ? Counsels 
of moderation and patience were heard. But an 
extremist element would not give heed. Influenced 
by the apparent success of Arab violence before 
the war, it believed in direct action, i.e., direct 
violent action. Two series of outrages, one 
directed against Government property, the other 
against British Police Officers, gave a shock to 
security. 

Two parties were involved, neither large in 
numbers. A wing of the New Zionist Organisa- 
tion believed in blowing up Government offices 
in order to direct attention to the Jewish claims. 
Another band, called after a terrorist leader, 
Stern, who had been killed by the police in 1941, 
believed in murderous attacks. A number of 
Stern’s followers, who were arrested, escaped 
from prison and renewed the campaign. Last 
month came the culminating outrage when, in 
attacks on police barracks, seven police officers 
were killed and more were wounded. That has 
stirred the responsible bodies and the great bulk 
of the Jewish people in Palestine, which is whole- 
hearted for the Allied cause, to take concerted 
measures and help the authorities to put down 
terrorism. What has happened already is grave 
enough ; but it would be deplorable if the frenzy 
of a section, such as moved some of the Irish 
at the end of the last war, should estrange 
sympathy from the constructive effort and imperil 
the larger purpose. 

The future of Palestine seems likely to remain 
a problem until after the end of the war. Asa 
mandated territory it is the concern, not only of 
Great Britain, but of the United Nations, and 
its destiny must be left to their united wisdom. 
At this moment, however, the breaches in the 
relations between the Jews and the English need 
instant repair. To check the spreading of the 
dry rot in those relations is the first condition 
of peace and good order, and it calls for sympa- 
thetic understanding from the British Adminis- 
tration as well as co-operation from the Jews. 

NORMAN BENTWICH 
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O REASON NOT THE 
NEED! 


I acme the most ardent and optimiy; 
planners in the world are the peo pean who go 

Monte Carlo with an absolutely i ible systey 
of making a fortune at the tables. _The ording 


untidy-minded visitor contents himself wir, 


buying a lucky elephant or a ring made from tly 
hairs of an elephant’s tail, believing that we |iy, 


under irrational stars and that the Goddess , 
Fortune is just as likely to smile on a mascot as q 
the best-laid schemes of the system-makers. 
system-maker, however, holds that the unive 
including the roulette-table, is governed by ing 
laws that he has only to discover these jy 
order to make the world a better place—at |e, 
for himself. And he is convinced that he ha 
discovered them. 

All planners are not so optimistic as this, by 
all of them are optimistic. They believe that, j 
we eliminated unreason ftom our life'and environ 
ment, all sorts of wonderful results would follow 
Hence their vehement dislike—to take som 
trivial instances—of unreasonable spelling, of a 
unreasonable multiplication table and of unre 
sonable weights and measures. 

One of the unreasonable things on which th 
planners have for long turried a hostile eye is th 
Gregorian calendar, with the months cut « 
different lengths and the first Sunday in Janu: 
never falling on the same date two years in succes 
sion. According to Mr. Oswald Peake, 500 plan 
for reforming the caléndar have already beeg 
suggested—a proof that this is a cause which man 
well-wishers to the human race have very much g 
heart. The latest of these idealists is Rear 
Admiral Beamish, who in a recent speech i 
the House of Commons, showed himself to b 
seriously distressed over the present conditiog 
of the calendar, which “ muddles so many, j 
inconvenient, irregular, and a source of expense. 
“ The defects of the calendar, we suffer from,” 
went on to explain—“ suffer from” is a phra 
expressive of the strong emotion under which h 
was labouring—“ are entitely due to the seven-da 
week and the fifty-two-week-and-one-day-yea 
and essentially to the odd day, making the calenda 
irregular, inconvenient and inconsistent.” Th 
great aim on which humanity should now con 
centrate, apparently, is to get rid of that odd day 
a spanner, as it were, flung into the works q 
reason by a Pope or somebody or, perhaps, b 
nature. Rear-Admiral Beamish, however, dc 
not see much difficulty in the way. “ It canb 
adjusted,” he assures us, “‘ with quite a sms 
measure of reason and good will.” 

Consider what that odd day has already let us if 
for. ‘*‘ There are,” we are told, “‘ four differe 
lengths for the months—28, 29, 30 and 31 days 
There are three different lengths for the quarters 
90, 91 and 92 days. There are three differen 
lengths for the half-years—181, 182 and 184 days. 
I confess most of this was news to me, and, if | fel 
as strongly as Rear-Admirak Beamish abou 
such things, I should probably get to hate tha 
interloper of a half-day as bitterly as he dod 
and should agree with him warmly when } 
contemptuously remarks : “ It seems to me th 
we should be freed of the absurd rhyme which on 
is always in trouble to remember.” 

His own rational calendar will certainly nev 
incite a poet to rhyme. “* The twelve months ¥ 
know so well remain: each quarter begins © 
Sunday and has three months, thirteen wecks am 
ninety-one days ; the dates of the month will { 
always on the same days of the week year aft 
year, perpetually.” (‘dPerpetually” in this conne 
tion is a dispiriting word; but let that pass.) ‘*Ea¢ 
month will have 26 week-days exclusive of Su! 
days. The first month in each quarter of t 
rational calendar always has 31 days and the oth 
two months in each quarter have 30, so that yo 
have 31, 30, 30 in each of the successive quartet. 
Even this small measure of variety in the Jengt! 
of the months will not, perhaps, be to the 12 
of sticklers for absolute uniformity. They “4 
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be inclined to ask on what reasonable grounds 
January should be given 31 days and March only 
30. Rear-Admiral Beamish would probably 
reply : “ Get rid of the odd day and the rest will 
follow. This is the thin end of the wedge.” 

His plan for liquidating the odd day seems to me 
rather like pretending that it does not exist. It 
could be fitted in, he suggests, between the 
goth of December and the ist of January, and 
* it would have no date and no day of the week 
attached to it.” Forlorn little odd day, forbidden 
even the sacrament of christening doomed to a 
perpetuity of limbo! Rear-Admiral Beamish, it 
js true, does not bid us leave the day entirely 
nameless. ‘“‘ We could,” he says, “call it any 
name we liked, and every country cou!d have its 
own name for the particular day. It could bea 
Freedom Day, or a Humanity Day, or a Brother- 
hood Day.” In other words he would allow us to 
call the odd day whatever we liked, so long as we 
did not call it the 31st of December. ‘‘ Whatever 
jt might be called,” he generously adds, “ it 
certainly could, and should, be a universal holiday.” 
Aholiday ? The Festival, I should call it, of the 
Massacre of an Innocent, 

At first, I thought that, in his passion for plan- 
ning, Rear-Admiral Beamish was about to abolish 
the present names of the days of the week, and give 
them numbers instead like the streets in New York. 
For did he not say : “ There is one thing about the 
seven-day week which we can usefully remember, 
that is, that it still retaing the names of the pagan 
gods or of the sun and the planets—a nice mix- 
ture.” That sounded ominous, but my fears were 
set at rest when I found that he regarded the 
present names of the days and months in the 


‘calendar as “‘ beautiful old links with the past.” 


He admits that September, October, November 
and December are not really the seventh, eighth, 
ninth and ténth months of the year, and that it is 
unreasonable to name them as if they were. But 
he holds that we have “ cherished associations ” 
with these names; and the rationalist, turning 
sentimentalist for the nonce, shows more mercy to 
the months than he shows to the odd day. 

The Beamish plan, which seemed so progres- 
sive to its author, was, to his obvious surprise, 
denounced as reactionary by Mg. Austin Hopkin- 
son. “ To suggest that a thing is good because it is 
rational,” said Mr. Hopkinson, “ is to attempt to 
dam back the whole spirit of the age and put back 
the clock. The spirit of this age is irrationality in 
ali human activities—the revolt and reaction against 
the rationality of the nineteenth century.” He 
produced as evidence modern sculpture and paint- 
ing and the works of James Joyce and other 
writers, ‘“‘ who are gradually producing a formless 
literature which has no meaning of any sort or 
kind, but is simply a jingle of words.” He did 
not explain how a really up-to-date planner could 
set about reconstructing the calendar in the 
modern mode of Finnegans Wake. The 
Rear-Admiral was clearly dumbfounded by the 
turn the argument had taken. “‘ Do I understand,” 
he gasped, “* the honourable Gentleman to suggest 
that anything which is rational is retrogade ?” 
“Tt is, most certainly,” replied Mr. Hopkinson 
boldly. ‘‘ It is against the whole spirit of the age.” 
The record of this exchange is enough to make 
anyone a friend of Hansard for life. 

Without endorsing Mr. Hopkinson’s heroic 
paradox, I may say that I think it is unreasonable 
to push reason too far. Consider how the French 
shopkeeper has his ability to count atrophied as a 
result of the adoption of the apparently rational 
decimal system. An Englishman, having had his 
mind trained by struggling with a ridiculous 
system of pounds, shillings and pence, can make 
out a bill in half the time required by a Frenchman. 
The decimal system, while making things super- 
ficially easy, makes them, in practice, difficult. 
After all, walking on ice ought to be easier than 
walking on a cinder-path; but we know from 
experience that friction in moderation, instead of 
being a hindrance, is a help in walking. Take 
again, the question of simplified spelling. To 


learn to spell English words in the present 
irrational way is an education in itself. Remove 


the difficulties of spelling, and the child, unused 
to pit its wits against the traps set for it by an 
unreasonable use of the alphabet, will grow up with 
the muscles of its memory weakened, and will be 
as unhappy in its fate as a child who has never 
been allowed to walk uphill. ‘“‘ The fascination 
of what’s difficult” is a good Yeatsian phrase. 
Let us not withold this fascination from our 
children and grandchildren. The only modern 
concession to over-simplicity that seems to me 
commendable is the use of the 24-hour clock. 
I do not like it, but in a stupidish world it 
prevents some serious mistakes. 

As for a rational calendar, I should as soon 
think of trying to rationalise the map of England, 
making all the counties exactly equal, with straight 
lines for borders except along the coast. Itis only 
in new countries that we get those straight lines 
dividing state from state and province from 
province, and how appalling they look, dulling the 
coloured world into soulless Euclidean shapes ! 
It seems to me that Nature counsels a certain 
amount of irregularity and that it is more 
reasonable to follow Nature than to pursue a 
purely mechanical ideal of reason. After all, one 
of the most reasonable things that were ever 
invented was the bed of Procrustes. Let us 
not subject our beloved months to so rational a 
mutilation. 

¥. ¥. 


L. H. MYERS 


N OVELS had their heyday before the war, teeming at 
so headlong a rate that the terms of criticism became 
rubbed coinage. Where the standard was generally 
high, even prentice fiction boasting knack of con- 
struction and choice of the lively topic, it was the 
vocabulary of praise that wore out.. The title of genius 
grew cheap, and of the books that bore it few remain 
in the memory to-day. But in the case of L. H. Myers’ 
The Root and the Flower the warmth of welcome was 
justified ; those who read it are not likely to have 
fergotten it. Yet the occasion of its author’s death, 
and the rise of a new generation of readers suspicious 
of yesterday’s judgment, may permit a reassertion of 
its merit. 

All Myers’s work had distiftiction. He wrote with 
a painstaking slowness, not visible in the quick action 
of his plot and his essential readability. But with 
these went the impression that he had completely 
extracted the juice of his subject, directing its surprises 
towards an inevitability of conclusion. His first book, 
The Orissers, though at superficial reading very near 
a thriller, probes strange depths of conscience and, 
for all its apparent disorder, moves with the step of 
fate. Its queer intensity, its modern Elizabethanism, 
may well keep it alive. The Clio and Strange Glory 
are gay, with something of Firbank’s dancing fantasy 
in slower motion. Competent, and still novels of 
ideas behind their veil of elegance, their chief interest 
lics in displaying the versatility of the author of 
The Root and the Flower. 

This may be read as a rousing historical novel of 
India in the days of Akbar. It has plenty of incident, 
played out by a host of varied, well-defined characters. 
The severe archzxologist might cavil at details of local 
colour, but as a picture of India at the peak of its 
classic civilisation The Root and the Flower should be 
the compulsory study of all who have a finger in the 
country’s government. It is still, however, something 
more than a grand exotic canvas. Engrossing as are 
the young Rajah’s experiences in a web of intrigue and 
sometimes violent episode, the book’s true significance 
lies in his spiritual rather than his physical adventures. 

For, with all its extraneous attraction, it is an 
achievement in a form rarely practised with success— 
the philosophic novel. Rabelais made an epic fairy- 
tale of it ; in France it is usually tilted towards satire. 
Here, with an historical background as a useful device 
of perspective, it has assumed more serious guise. 
The ancestors of The Root and the Flower are Fohn 
Inglesant and Marius the Epicurean, though they 
explore fewer alternatives of faith and bring their 
heroes safely to port. 

To a traveller in search of spiritual truth, Akbar’s 
India contained almost boundless opportunities of 
selection, including Christianity. Myers’s hero comes 
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in contact with their prototypes, discusses with them 
desires eagerly to find, and fails. The failure is as 
conclusive as Montaigne’s “ Que sais-je.” It is not 
so much an assertion of doubt as a recognition of 
infinite possibilities ; the discovery that, while the 
seeking yields so many riches, choice, which implies 
so much refusal, is the error. 

_ The Root and the Flower was followed by The Pool of 
Vishnu, which was a sequel rather than a continuation. 
Using the same protagonist and many of the same 
characters, it shows the hero confronting the problem 
of human relationship and, having found love, 
renouncing it. But, with something of the same turn 
as in The Root and the Flower, renunciation is itself 
the fulfilment, or the completion, of desire. It is a 
book closely akin to La Princesse de Cléves, with whose 
moral it coincides, though from the masculine point 
of view. Exquisite in colour and workmanship, it yet 
presents a particular case, with given circumstances, 
and does not pretend to the wide sweep and applica- 
tion of The Root and tie Flower. 

Though in neither of the Indian novels is pursuit 
crowned by capture, or any mechanism of “ the happy 
ending,”’ they leave an exhilarating impression. Inter- 
woven with the thread of the story, glowing through 
the artistry of the phrase, runs an appreciation of life 
and a curiosity in its purposes. A few meetings with 
Myers sufficed to show how much the humanist 


_ element in the work was a reflection of its author. A 


rather constrained, military air swiftly warmed with 
a smile. A certain intimation of wide experience at 
once turned to wonder and eager inquiry. when any 
novelty of fact or idea presented itself He en- 
couraged, rather than led, conversation. One felt 
that he enjoyed good restaurants, the internationalism 
of hotels and liners, but that his system of starring was 
based on an exacting scheme of selection of his own. 
From that scheme also came his liberalism of thought, 
ardour for justice, and sympathy in contact. 
T. W. Earp 


MURDER IN THE 
THEATRE 


Wane we were floating up the moving staircase of 
the Tube, past framed advertisements of plays, my 
companion remarked how many were about murders. 
To mention only those the titles of which recur to 
me at once, there were advertisements of Arsenic and 
Old Lace, Ten Little Nigger Boys, Murder for a 
Valentine, Guilty (a translation of Zola’s Thérése 
Racquin), The Rest is Silence, and Uncle Harry. I 
should have thought,’’ she said, “ that in times like 
these....”’ “ Ah,’ I said, “* clearly you’ve never read 
Professor Stickluft and Herr Bestrebung. In four 
massive volumes these researchers, whose inexorable 
persistence is only matched by the audacity of their 
psychological penetration, have collected from the 
literature of every age, clime and country, evidence 
in favour of this thesis: that in Man, not only che 
Unconscious but the Conscious, not only the Ego 
but the Id, may be attracted by scenic presentations 
or printed descriptions of crime, violence and suffering. 
To prove this they have not only ransacked ancient, 
modern and renaissance drama (hazarding the con- 
jecture that Macbeth might lose in compelling power 
if there were no murders in it), but also centuries of 
evemforgotten fiction. But you look staggered—sad ? 
If you’re saddened, perhaps, by the thought that we 
could ever entertain unfriendly feelings towards a 
race capable of producing such men, or are perhaps 
suffering from a national inferiority complex, I can 
relieve you. Overwhelming in bulk as this evidence 
undoubtedly is, no cautious mind could accept such 
a thesis on such grounds alone. And it was our 
Dr. Beady, who, by inventing a method of recording 
the heart-beats of dogs, brought it within the realm 
of certainty. He found, in 98 inscances out of 115, 
that if dogs were strapped within sight of two of their 
kind fighting, or of another dog being severely 
thrashed, the acceleration of their hearts... .”’ 

“Oh, do shut up,’ she said, “ Let’s go to one of 
these thrillers.”” So we went to three. 

I imagine Guilty at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, to be a considerably altered version of Zola’s 
play. Possibly in some respects even an improved one, 
though there have been also serious losses. I agree 
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with my fellow-dramatic-critic, Mr. Agate, that the 
French petty bourgeois atmosphere evaporates at 
Hammersmith (Zola was attempting romantic tragedy 
in a mean, realistic setting), and that Gallic virulence 
has vanished from the characters themselves. When 
first produced, this play was abused and hailed as 
the extrerne example of remorseless realism on the 
stage. But in truth it is only a literary and melo- 
dramatic presentation of adultery—murder ending in 
lurid remorse and a double suicide. Thérése Raquin 
was made by Zola out of one of his early novels. 
These were not the product of his genius. That 
genius, as L’Assommoir, Germinal and Le Débdcle 
were to show, lay in his handling of huge co-ordinated 
themes, in his presentation of mass movements and 
mass impulses, and occasionally (recall the garden 
in which the Abbé Mouvet wandered and dreamt), 
in poetically hallucinated pictures. Such a talent 
has nothing to do with the stage. When Zola dealt 
with individuals apart’ from environment, he was apt 
even at his best to become crudely sensational. In 
Thérése Raquin there was only one good dramatic 
invention: that the witness to the lovers’ guilt 
should be a paralysed old woman, a dumb woman, 
who can only speak hatred through her eyes, till 
triumph at last enables her to regain speech. Miss 
Farebrother, though far too amiable 1 Mére Raquin, 
has a remarkably expressive pair of eyes. I found 
Guilt sensational rather than moving. 

The Rest is Silence at the Prince of Wales’ is not 
a good play. But, with the exception of the first 
act, it is effective. It suggested the kind of enter- 
tainment which will compete successfully. with the 
popular novel once Television is perfected and as 
cheap and universal as the radio to-day. As my 
readers probably know, it presents the story of Made- 
leine Smith, a girl who in the ’fifties in Glasgow was 
accused of poisoning her lover, a young Frenchman 
below her in social station, was’in all probability 
guilty, but escaped penalty under the Scottish verdict, 
“Not proven.’’ It is as much a spectacle as a sensa- 
tional drama. As such it is likely:to be popular and 
run, run, run. Mr. Biack and his collaborators 
make the most of crinolines and period costumes, also 
of lighting effects. He has sacrificed the time which 
a real dramatist would have spent in psychological 
preparation, so that we might understand his heroine 
better, to presenting her home-environment. Mr. 
Black even compels us to listen to a drawing-room 
song on the occasion of a New Year’s Eve party at 
the Smiths. Madeleine Smith was probably what 
we now call “a split personality’; one who com- 
pletely forgets what he or she normally feels and 
values when in a particular environment. We are 
all liable to this dichotomy. But if the shutter dividing 
our lives into compartments is absolutely opaque, 
we become pathological cases. Under the persuasion 
of her parents and of her own good sense, Madeleine 
became engaged to a kind, well-to-do elderly man. 
Her secret lover then tried to blackmail her by threaten- 
ing to show her lustful letters to her father. Though 
she no longer loved this man passionately she con- 
tinued to behave as if she did to stop him. Mean- 
while, as the respectable young lady, “* Miss Smith,” 
she openly purchased arsenic and. had it put down to 
her father’s account at the chemist’s—nominally to 
destroy rats, but, as she confided to her school- 
friend, who accompanied her, to improve her com- 
plexion: But as the-trapped mistress of an.,.un- 
scrupulous lover, she also unconsciously bought it 
to use—in case! Being confused between two 
separate worlds, she did not remember that, even 
should she prevent her lover /Aimself using those 
letters against her, they would inevitably be found 
after his death and prove her to be the person most 
interested in it. 

Most of the play is taken up by her trial. Here 
the evidence of witnesses is given partly verbatim 
and partly in the form of “ throw-backs,”’ that is 
to say by re-enactments, during partial black-outs 
of the Court, of the scenes in which those witnesses 


took part 
All these are well acted and so are the lawyers 
(easier). Miss Ann Todd transmits both the attrac- 


tions and odd composure of the heroine. The play 
closes with a phantasmagoria in which all the char- 
acters concerned are supposed to address her, speaking 
out of themselves. The defects of The Rest is Silence 


are due to superficial psychology. Dramatic interest 
is subordinated to immediate scenic impressiveness. 

On the other hand, Uncle Harry at Garrick’s 
Theatre excels in penetration. It is worth seeing 
more than once. It is good, not superficial, drama. 
THe New STATESMAN AND NATION has already 
published praise of the actors and actresses who 
interpret its situations and characters to perfection. 
But that note did not, in my judgment, do justice 
to the play itself and to its theme. A poor play 
may be redeemed in patches by a remarkable per- 
formance ; but the acting of a main part can never 
salvage a whole play. And when every scene proves 
pointful and moving it means that the dramatist 
deserved great credit. His interpreters have had 
only to study the text to know exactly what they 
should do, to produce the right effects. 

I cannot recall a play which made me under- 
stand so well how a particular type of man might 
be led into committing a murder. An interesting 
type, too, and one who would suffer the tortures of 
the damned afterwards ; a man who might have been 
a genuine painter in spite of his pitiable weaknesses, 
had not his domestic predicament and social 
surroundings made him desperate. On how wonder- 
fully Mr. Michael Redgrave turns himself into such 
a human being I will not expatiate—from his spectacles 
(marvellously handled) to his feeble walk, his ghastly 
sympathy-provoking smiles, and winning intonations. 
Nor will I dwell upon the vampirine possessiveness of 
his vigorous sister Lettie, who is as openly egotistical 
as he is superficially self-effacing, and whom Miss 
Beatrix Lehmann impersonates to perfection. But in 
the acting of the smaller parts, in his ugly hysterical 
sister Hester (Miss Ena Burrill), in the sensible kindly 
commonplace Lucy (Miss Rachel Kempson) whom the 
wretched Harry loved, every playgoer will also note a 
similar perfection. And not only in them, but even 
in those figures who convey the milieu of the tragedy— 
the barmaid, the Quincy’s servant, Lucy’s fiancé, the 
glee singers and the hangman. The author, Mr. 
Thomas Job, supports them all throughout, giving 
them at every moment the telling thing to say and do. 

The motive of the universally patronised and 
despised Harry’s crime is to rid himself of his two 
possessive sisters, whose competitive devotion to him 
makes them loathe each other and his life insupportable. 
His method is to take advantage of their notorious 
quarrels to poison one and fix suspicion on the other. 
He succeeds, his well-known popular amiability 
aiding, but in vain, in vain. Harry’s doom will be 
worse than Letty’s who is to swing—and triumphantly 
she knows it. DESMOND MACCARTHY 


THE MOVIES 


“ Pygmalion,” at the Leicester Square 
“The Hour Before the Dawn,” at the Odeon 
“ A Guy Named Joe,” at the Empire 

The new films may have nothing striking to show, 
but there is a crop of revivals. Besides Pygmalion, 
which we are all invited to comment upon, I notice 
that the following films can be seen in the West End : 
The Gold Rush, French Without Tears, My Universities 
(Part III of Gorky’s Life), and La Béte Humaine 
(American version); while further afield Sherlock 
Holmes, in the flashing person of Basil Rathbone, 
again faces death. Not so bad, though I could wish 
the habit of reviving were persistent and discriminating. 
London still misses, at one end of the scale, a deter- 
minedly highbrow cinema, and at the other a general 
sprinkling of old favourites : with Chaplin back, what 
about Mae West and W. C. Fields? At any rate, 
Pygmalion is here, as lively as the day it was made. 
No dialogue on the screen has ever been able to touch 
Shaw’s. Here is a theme as well as a story; the 
prehistoric tea-parties and receptions are realised 
with an acidity which can bite to-day in a talkie palace 
as it did thirty years ago in the theatre; Shavian 
ideas, the Shavian battle of the sexes, strike afresh 
almost brutally. The notorious adverb? Well, 
not so bloody quaint if you ask me, but there’s 
no harm in pretending otherwise. Wendy Hiller does 
the scene beautifully ; one can echo Freddy’s “ Do it 
again ! ”’ and understand why he fell in love on the spot. 
Eliza seems to me a more touching figure on the screen 
(1 have memories of Mrs. Pat Campbell), and the 
influence of the camera, supposedly so impartial, has 
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been to render all the characters more human. Howard 
and Asquith and no doubt Shaw himself have mag. ( 
the intimate adjustments necessary ; there is some ]o« 
of speechifying, perhaps, of that pouring out from th, 
magnum that dizzies audiences in the theatre : by, 
the rest—speed, animation, fantasy—is gain. 
Neither of the new films scores more than a half-w, 











success. Of the two I preferred The Hour Before is é 
the Dawn, which at least has a Somerset Maugham onc 
novel in the backbround and starts by being solidi be 
and exciting. Franchot Tone is a conscientious Ge 


objector whose beliefs are respected in a family thy 
goes in more for partridge-shooting and piloting 
It takes marriage with an Austrian, who turns oy 


to be a spy, and whom he murders, to hoist him, at the fror 
last moment, into the air where all brave men ought pm the! 
be. The spy is Veronica Lake: just watch her Ger 
sneer, as she sits in the family circle listening to fH pur 


Churchill’ speech! It’s surprising no one finds her of | 
out sooner—if not as a spy, then «as a Hollywoodfill to | 
actress with an accent never dreamt of before. MM inte 
However, though The Hour Before the Dawn only purl 
raises conflicts in order to shirk them, it has some I 
merit as a thriller. veel 
Without Spencer Tracey A Guy Named Foe would nen 
be pretty bad. He gives, as so often, a__per-[MM bene 
formance of real distinction, this time as a pilot whol no 
crashes and then comes back to haunt aeroplanes agre 
and the girl he was in love with. The spooky busines Briti 
is all very matter-of-fact ; there is wise old Lionel expe 
Barrymore sitting up in the skies with four rows of (1 
ribbons and directing ghostly strategy ; and except 
that they aren’t supposed to-be seen or heard, the 
revenants seem as round and matey as anyone else. 
But if this film is meant to be comforting—as | (3; 
suppose it is—the heavenly quarters might have been 
made a little less chilly. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT (4) 


‘ > 


PLAYS AND PICTURES ad 
(5) 


Leicester Galleries Ther 

Besides being memorial the Morland Lewis exhibi- oe 
tion at the Leicester Gallerics is the record of a priso: 
tragedy. In his fortieth year this serious and sensitive ment 
artist was just beginning to speak for himself. The sy 
influence of Sickert on his earlier work, though inf thar | 
many ways admirable, had been somewhat oppressive. parbe 
Here we see a dozen small water-colours (paintings be a ¢ 
in gouache and chalk to be exact—of which Nos. 938% with 
and 55 are good examples) which reveal a_ personal I d 
and expanding talent. Probably they will come as al Gerry 
mild surprise to gallery-goers, who would be glad tof jt des 
know just when they were done: one recalls nothing yoyr 
quite like them in pre-war exhibitions. They makel the ni 
us realise that when, almost a year ago, Morland Lewis 
died in Africa, British art lost more than the sincere 
painter and sound teacher whom we had known and 
respected. 

Walter Taylor also is here commemorated. Taylor 
was that rare thing a collector of taste, blest with an 
unearned income, whose sympathies did not freeze 
stiff in middle life. On the contrary, his judgment 
matured. Brush in hand, he was never more than 
an amiable amateur ; but this collection of his pictures, 
pleasant enough in itself, has provided Mr. W. J. 
Turner with an opportunity of writing a charming 
appreciation of his old friend. 

Here also are some thirty characteristic works by 
Cedric Morris. 





SONG 


If this town should tumble down 
No one would be sorry. 

We'd take to the fields 

And have our meals 

Of bracken and prickly holly. 


If these spires should once be mired 
In rubble dust and water, 

We'd sail like ducks 

Past all the clocks 

And gaily shop by barter. 


If we should lack a cloth to our backs, 
Huddled in earth together— 
The life of man 
Is quickly spanned 
And earth goes on forever. 
AUDREY BEECHAM 
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Correspondence 


RE-EDUCATION OF GERMAN 
PRISONERS 


Sir,—Your correspondent’s article on this subject 
js a Very timely reminder of what may turn out to be 
one of the reasons why the peace after this war can 
be lost. We, who intend to go back to defeated 
Germany and help with the task of bringing the 
German people to its senses, are already dreading the 
days when train-loads after train-loads with hundreds 
of thousands of 100 per cent. Nazis will return—fresh 
from British and American P.O.W. camps. Indeed, 
they will be the only 100 per cent. Nazis left in 
Germany after their repatriation, and for all practical 
purposes of World War III a highly efficient nucleus 
of Fascist mentality will have been preserved, thanks 
to some misunderstood “loyalty” to an obsolete 
jnternational agreement designed for quite other 
purposes. 

I have come across a copy of the Lagerwacht, the 
weekly news-sheet produced by the British Govern- 
ment (to be correct: the Foreign Office) for. the 
benefit of the German prisoners in this country, 
no doubt in compliance with some international 
agreement. I was amazed to see that what the 
British Government (afd at the British taxpayers’ 
expense) is giving the German prisoners, consists of : 

(1) News items from the D.N.B. (Nazi news agency) 

on the war situation ; 

(2) Commentaries from Nazi newspapers 

radio stations, on the military situation ; 
(3) Nazi news from Germany on S.A., S.S., 
Nazi leaders’ and Nazi organisations’ activities ; 

(4) Promotions, decorations, sports events, speeches, 
social events and obituaries, straight from 
the Nazi press ; 

(5) “ Fetalleton,” puzzles, etc., from Nazi papers. 
There is ngt a single news item, commentary or 
sther contribution from Allied sources. German 
prisoners are, by the strange will of the British Govern- 
ment, still kept in the darkness of Nazi propaganda. 

Surely, if there is some international agteement 
that Britain should not influence her enemies behind 
barbed wire by democratic propaganda, there cannot 
be a clause forcing her to feed those wretched prisoners 
with the Nazi poison ! 

I do hope that the subject of the re-education of 
German prisoners will receive the serious attention 
it deserves, and I should like to congratulate you on 
your opening move which, without doubt, will start 
the necessary discussion. F. G. 


and 


*A POLICEMAN’S LOT” 


Sir,—After two and a half frustrating, tortuous and 
mentally degrading years in the Metropolitan Police 
War Reserve (I was invalided out in 1942) I cannot 
endorse too strongly the words of “‘ War Reserve ” 
in your issue of April 15th. Never have I worked with 
a body of men so consistently miserable, so irritated 
by petty officialdom and so powerless to help them- 
selves. Regular officers living only for the distant day 
when they may retire; Auxiliaries trying vainly to 
exist on (in those days) £3 a week. £3 a week whether 
he be a bachelor or a husband with six (or sixteen) 
children. . 

Two important points were overlooked by ‘“ War 
Reserve *’—they have a bearing upon his grievance 
and should, I think, be added to it. 

(1) Regular police officers are granted a weekly 
rent allowance as Well as their pay. War Reserves 
have no such allowance. 

(2) It is, of course,'a major crime in the Force to 
accept tips or bribes. Can you humanly blame a 
man who is serving his country and striving to main- 
tain some sort of social stability for his family (totally 
impossible on salary alone) if he degeneratés into a 
scheming money-grubber? I am still paying off the 
debts I was forced to accumulate between September 
1939 and the summer of 1942. 

* Ex-C. Division ” 


THE PRICE OF A WIFE 

S1r,;—The Bible says it is beyond rubies. In the 
Marriage Service, the husband gives all he has. In 
law, she is worth her keep. 

I want the position regarded as a partnership, to 
which the ordinary laws of partnership would be 
applicable on dissolution, property acquired by either 
party during the marriage being regarded as joint 
partnership property. I regard the so-called Common 
Law rights of the father to the children, the fruit of 
the marriage, in the bearing of which the woman has 
had by far the most onerous part, as utterly antiquated. 
And I uphold the Guardianship of Infants’ Act, 1925, 
which clearly intended that the welfare of the child 
should be the sole guiding factor in matters of custody. 

The price of a wife must, according to the present- 
day law, be regarded in a more ancient and medieval 
manner by a Divorce Court Judge when he assesses 
damages against a co-respondent. I believe that 
general opinion to-day feels that the whole idea of 
damages for the loss of a wife is retrograde. It has the 
effect of making any conscientious woman, who, for 
instance, has been deserted by her husband, 
apprehensive of being seen out with any decent man 
for fear that he might be dragged into the Courts as 
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@ co-respondent by her husband for mercenary gain, 
or sadistic revenge. It thus leads to a process of 
blackmail and social injustice, which is completely 
unjustified by results in preserving marriages, and 
operates in a purely one-sided manner between the 
sexes. If there must be damages, why not damages 
also against the woman who seduces a married man. 
The whole thing is-a ridiculous survival, if it were not 
so tragic, of the days when a woman could be bought 
and sold in the market place. Mr. Justice McCardie, 
whose tragic death at a comparatively early age, 
bereft the nation of her foremost reforming Judge, 
in dealing with a divorce petition, said that the 
description which the husband gave his wife in order 
to secure damages for her loss as being “a good 
housekeeper, industrious and clean,” was one which 
it was customary to give a domestic servant. 

He added, “In arriving at damages, a good deal 
depends on the value of the woman, and you have to 
assess her as you would assess the value of a slave in 
the East. To my mind, it is one of the most 
unfortunate aspects of the divorce law of this country.” 
Actually, the method of assessment of her value 
is largely based upon decisions in the middle of last 
century, and damages awarded to wronged husbands 
on this basis range from £10 to £10,000. 

To a Government considering legal reform of the 
law regarding married women, it may well be that the 
suggestions of Mr. Justice McCardie, now nearly a 
quarter of a century old, are mature enough for 
consideration. 

“* First, it seems to be clear that the position as 
between husbands and wives and third parties calls 
for reconsideration by the law in view of the new 
status of married women. Secondly, the rights of a 
married woman to form her independent friendships 
and enjoy her own amusements can never be solved 
by the law, but must be determined by the standards 
of loyalty, of courtesy, and of good sense ; and, thirdly, 
that the comfort and happiness of married life rest 
not on statutes or decision, but on matters that lie _ 
beyond and above the realm of law.” 

AMBROSE APPELBE 


BASIC ENGLISH 


Str,—Mr. Lawrence Wolfe takes the discussion of 
Basic English on to the ground in which it should have 
been argued from the beginning. The shortcomings cf 
Basic as a literary instrument are interesting enough, 
and there is much good fun to be got from the study 
of its clumsy and inadequate periphrases and cir- 
cumlocutions, but that would be irrelevant if Basic 
could do what its inventors claimed for it—teach 
foreigners to speak English, or something like it, 
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Thoughts on War 


LIDDELL HART 


A strikingly comprehensive, if not com- 
plete, treatise on the nature, conduct and 
operations of war, by Britain’s foremost | 
military critic. Based on a record of | 
reflections and conclusions kept during 
the many years during which he has 
studied and explored the subject. 1Ss. 
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REVOLUTION } 


A collection of essays 


A Book Society | 
Recommendation 


LAURA 


Vera Caspary 
‘A praiseworthy attempt 


blend the detective tale with 
psychological and social fiction 
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WILLIAM 
to THE SILENT 


Little has been written in 
English about the Dutch war 


World Blackout 


SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 
A war diary by the author of General 
Smuts, who has a first-hand knowledge 
of many countries and prominent people. 
She comments on important events and 
trankly expresses her views. 1§s. 


The Origin 
of Food Habits 


H. D. RENNER 


“ His book is brilliant—it is far ani away 
the best, most intriguing and most 
thought-provoking book that has yet 
appeared on a oubiect in which all man- 
kind is interested.”-— Times Lit. Sup. 15s. 


Your Village 
and Mine 


Cc. H. GARDINER 
\n examination of the problems of the 
i:nglish village by a genuine countryman. 
2nd printing. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 














dealing with outstand- 
ing problems : social 
reform, reconstruction, 
education, the colonies, 
etc. Also essays in pop- 
ular science. 12s. 6d. net 


JULIAN 
HUXLEY 


Chatto & Windus 


... Very much a contemporary 
novel, with values that belong 
to to-day and not, as is so often 
the case, to the world of a 


generation ago.” 7. B. Priestley. 
2nd Imp. called for before publication.) 
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as the most exciting thing since 
the early Phillips Oppenheims. 
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of independence, or the 
remarkable man whose cour- 
age and tenacity alone laid 
the foundations of freedom 
in the Netherlands. The 
story was never more timely 
than to-day. 

The author of Strafford and 
The Thirty Years War gives 
a clear, authoritative picture 
of this epic struggle for free- 
dom, and a full-length study 
of the national hero of the 
Dutch. 
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more easily and more quickly than they would 


otherwise do. That is the only decisive test, and on 

that test, as Mr. Wolfe points cut, it fails. One could 

add others to the reasons given by Mr. Wolfe for 

believing that nobody who had ever attempted to 

teach a language could possibly have invented Basic. 

It is founded on three demonstrably false assumptions : 

(i) that languages consist of words and are learnt 

by learning words. In fact, they consist of 

groups of words, varying in meaning and in 

shade of meaning according to context and 

expressing or partly expressing ideas or groups 

of ideas. No dictionary has yet succeeded in 

delimiting the semantic content of the words 

of one language in terms of those of another. 

Learning a language means learning not 

what words mean, but which words can 
comfortably live together. 

(ii) that the process of learning words is made easier 
if it is made more analytical. That if (say) 
Mr. Wolfe’s Czech is asked to reduce the 
semantic content of a Czech word to its simplest 
elements, he will then find it easier to learn 
and remember English equivalents of those 
elements and to assemble them into the 
appropriate Basic circumlocution. This is 
plain nonsense. Every language teacher has 
long since discovered that semantic analysis 
is the last thing that even the best student 
learns. A cursory examination of Basic 
vocabulary will reveal a great number of what 
Protessor Hogben, in his exposition of his own 
brilliant’ but futile international auxiliary, 
calls “‘semantic rag-bags.” The conclusion 
seems to be that Mr. Ogden has not yet 
Jearnt to do what he so confidently (though 
implicitly) expects of his pupils. 

(iii) that when the learner turns to the synthetic 
part of the process just described—when he 
begins to build his basic periphrases—the 
simplest method is the compounding of the 
smallest possible number of verbs with the 
greatest possible number of prepositions. This 
is the most insular of all the concepts under- 
lying this would-be world language. It is 
claimed that it makes it more easily learnable 
by foreigners. It may be that this is true of the 
Japanese, for whom (it is said) Basic was 
invented ; it is certainly untrue of the romance 
and germanic language-speaking groups, who 
comprise nearly 300 million of the world’s 
population, including our nearest neighbours 
and best customers. It is untrue because the 
preposition is the most fluid and unreliable 
element of any language, with meanings 


varying endlessly in accordance with the 
linguistic company it keeps. Anyone who 
cares to consider the changing meanings of 
(say) the word up in compounds like turn up, 

pull up, get up, give up, take up, work up, and 

so on, will observe, not only that each has more 
than one meaning, but that the preposition 
itself has a dozen meanings, some almost 
indefinable. Even foreigners already very 
familiar with English continue to be troubled by 

our prepositions. It should be noted, too, 
that romance-language speakers are wholly 
unfamiliar with these synthetic forms and find 
them confusing, while germanic-language 
speakers are familiar with them, but in forms 

in which the value of the preposition is different 
from that of its English equivalent. In 
German, to let oneself down (sich niederlassen) 
means to set up (in business, etc.) ; to come down 
(niederkommen) means to be confined—and so 

an, almost endlessly. Since Basic English is 
intended to be and must always remain an 
auxiliary language, into which the speaker 
translates, consciously or unconsciously, from 

his native tongue, it is clear that the unsuspect- 

ing germanic language-speaker who embarks 
upon it will soon find himself in the midst of 

a whole minefield of pitfalls and booby traps. 

All this does not mean that Basic English cannot be 
learnt. It does mean that pure and reasonable 

English is at least as easy and much more useful. 
Wembley, Middx. W. PICKLES 


R.A.M.C. 


Sir,—The picture drawn in the article “ The 
Road Back” of medical organisation, is, I am con- 
vinced, no longer typical or topical and therefore 
misleading when published in an April issue of your 
periodical. Further, such a picture may occasion 
unnecessary anxiety among parents, wives and friends 
of soldiers on the Italian front. 

At the beginning of the year, as a result of a motor- 
cycle accident in a base area in the Italian theatre, my 
leg was badly fractured. After a few weeks in an 
excellent general hospital I was evacuated to England 
from an Italian port. Throughout the whole of the 
journey by ambulance, hospital ship and train the 
medical attention and R.A.M.C. organisation was good, 
with little or no overcrowding nor arriving at ports 
with no preparations made. 

After arrival at a dispersal centre in England, the 
organisation was civilian, which though kindly in its 
intention was not so efficient as that of the R.A.M.C. 

My experience would possess no value if it were 


- 
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not confirmed by the experiences of the dozens of my 
bed companions in the hospital ship, train or dispersaj 
hospital. Most of these companions had come 
from front line fighting and had wounds of varying 
severity. 

The average British soldier gives his testimony of 
praise to Army organisation grudgingly, especially to 
such branches as the R.A.M.C, When he does give 
such testimony, it may be assumed that it is genuine. 

A SOLDIER IN Hosprrar 


FRANCISCO BORES 


Sir,—When under Plays and Pictures in your 
April 15th issue I read about a painter with the 
threatening name of “ Bores”’ who, according to 
your critic, was not “a born painter ” (like Moynihan 
in the adjoining room) but had “ adopted the modern 
idiom not because it is the idiom in which he can 
best say what he has to say, but because it is modern ” 
and who is therefore “ unconvincing ”’—little did | 
think when I read that that the reference was to the 
charming and delightful Catalan-Parisian artist Bor-é:, 
best known to English art-lovers perhaps for his 
unrepresentative but talented contributions to Verve. 

Since then, however, I have been lucky enough 
to pay a visit to the Redfern Galleries—with the resu? 
that I am in no doubt whatever that the boot is on 
the other leg. Moynihan is essentially a derivative, 
if gifted, painter whose exhibits (with the exception 
perhaps of the Nude listed as No. 1 in the catalogue) 
lack weight, substance and above all, jusg the quality 
which your critic alleges to be missing in Borés, to 
wit, inevitability of style. A painting by Moynihan 
which one had not seen before might be good of bad, 
but only a wizard or clairvoyant could ith positive 
certainty attribute it to Moynihan. A_ painting 
by Borés, on the other hand, is a painting by Borés. 
To say about this painter that he paints in an idiom 
alien to his talents is to say the most false and foolish 
thing one could say about his work, for such little 
masterpieces as Panier de Cerises, Enfant sur un ane 
or Le Dermer Souper show the post-Picasso just how 
the vexed ‘‘ modern idiom ”’ should be wielded, that 
is with a concise delicacy, an incomparable decorative 
flair and a truly Latia wit. I am surprised that any 
competent critic could so dismiss the gay felicity of 
such an obvious talent. GEORGE RICHARDS 


HOW TO SPEND f1oo A YEAR 


Sir,—As a teacher, it seems to me that Plutocrat 
could not spend his legacy better than by making 
himself responsible for the education of a child who 
might otherwise have little or no opportunity through 
lack of means. R. H. BEAGLE 
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The Art 
of Leadership 
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In casily understood, non-technical 
language the author analyses the 
eiements which contribute, to good 
morale 


Good morale is founded upon | 


self-confidence, and self-confidence 


can be inspired by good leadership. 
Psychology and the Soldier is a book 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


] once tried to explain why the egotistical book 
—the autobiography or the first person singular 
in print—can be either the most ing or 
the most infuriating form of literature; and I 
still think that the explanation was right. The 
reason is that it is trué to say to every man what 
Kipling’s fat German said to the enraged orang- 
utan: *‘ There is too much ego in your cosmos.”’ 
Our own egos always seem to us extremely big and 
those of other people extremely smail, and the 
writer who talks about himself has to face the 
ifficulty that his ego, so infinitely important to 
himself, will seem infinitely unimportant to every- 
one else. He can overcome that difficulty only 
if he treats his own ego without pose or pretence. 
If he does that, however gigantic his ‘‘I’’ may 
seem to him, and insignificant to us, he may, 
like Pepys, succeed in immortalising it in a book. 
On the other hand, the egotistical writer ex- 
asperates us if he not only overestimates the size 
of his ego, but lets us see that the minute, ridiculous 
speck in the centre of him is also a sham. 

In judging writers and persons, this absolute 
and relative size of the “I” is of great im- 
portance. The rarest of all people and of all 
writers are those whose egos appear almost as 
big to other people as they did to themselves. 
One of these people was Leo Nikolaevich 
Tolstoy. There was nothing insignificant about 
him, not even his ‘“‘I.’”’ Instead of a minute, 
ridiculous speck he had in the centre of him 
something really gigantic, hard, and formidable. 
It produced War and Peace ; it gave a peculiar 
quality, not merely to everything which he 
wrote, but even to every trivial thing which other 
people record about his behaviour and his con- 
versation; it made him during his life lovable 
but impossible to live with, fascinating but 
terrifying. And after his death it made him 
one of the most difficult and dangerous subjects 
for a biographer. There have been plenty of 
biographies and they are nearly all interesting, 
simply because it is almost impossible to write 
about Tolstoy’s life and character and not be 
interesting. Yet none of them is first class or 
even satisfactory. The subject is too complicated 
and too simple, too fascinating and too formidable 
for the biographer. It is not Tolstoy, but only 
disjointed sections of him which you get in 
Birukov or Aylmer Maude. It is significant 
that you get much more of him in informal 
records of his conversation and reminiscent 
sketches, like those of Géldenveizer and Gorky. 
There is more of the real Tolstoy and of real 
understanding of him in Gorky’s reminiscences 
probably than anywhere else. Gorky must 
be read with circumspection and even scepticism. 
It is clear that there was something in him and 
still more in his writing which was antipathetic 
to Tolstoy, and there was much in Tolstoy which 
exasperated Gorky. Yet somehow or other 
Gorky managed to get a clear vision of Tolstoy’s 
terrific complexity and simplicity and to convey 
it to others in writing, producing in the process 
his only masterpiece, even if it be a minor one. 

Tolstey has once more been too much for his 
latest biographer, Mr. Leon, who has already 
to his credit a good novel and a painstaking book 
on Proust. Not that his book* is without merits 
—it has many. It is painstaking and honest ; 
it contains most of the biographical material 
necessary for an understanding of Tolstoy ; 
it wisely draws a very great deal of that material 
from Tolstoy himself, from his books and his 
diaries. It makes a serious attempt to analyse 
and interpret all Tolstoy’s important works and 
views, and Mr. Leon does this intelligently, if 
rather laboriously. Yet I do not think that Mr. 
Leon has or conveys a clear vision of the complete 
Tolstoy; he gives us a picture in which each 
feature has been meticulously copied from the 
life, but which is nevertheless not a portrait. 
He makes a mistake which is common to nearly 





* Tolstoy, His Life and Work. By Derrick Leon. 
Routledge. 25s. 


all biographers ; he treats his subject, both the 
man and his work, too solemnly. Every human 
being, even the greatest, even a Tolstoy, is 
ridiculous, a mass of absurdities, littlenesses, and 
contradictions, and the greatest are those who 
do not attempt to hide, who are prepared to 
laugh at their own absurdity. Tolstoy himself 
was one of these. At Yasnaya Polyana it was a 
custom of his and the rest of the family to write 
down during the week any thoughts which might 
occur to them, and these were read aloud to the 
whole party on Sunday evening. Tolstoy wrote 
a Bulletin of the Patients at Yasnaya Polyana 
Lunatic Asylum, which included the following 
self-portrait : 

No. 1. L. N. Tolstoy. One of the harmless 
sort. The patient is subject to tle mania known 
to German doctors as eltverbesserungswahn. 
His hallucination consists in thinking that you 
can change other people’s lives by words. General 
—— 3 apace with = whole existing 
or of things ; co emnation 0 eryone ex t 
himself, and irritable garrulity q iS taeouie 


of his audience; frequent transitions from fury 
and vexation to an unnatural and ose 
sentimentality. Special symptoms: bu him- 


self with unsuitable occupations, such as cleanifig 

and making boots, mowing hay, etc. Treatment : 

complete indifference of all surrounding the patient 
to what he says; occupations desighed to use 
up all his energy. 

Mr. Leon quotes it, but his biography would have 
gained enormously if it had been imbued with some 
of Tolstoy’s devastating irreverence for Tolstoy : 

What made Tolstoy, as a man, so different 
from other men and, as a writer, so different 
from other writers was his tremendous com- 
plexity combined with an extraordinary direct- 
ness and simplicity. Nearly 60 years ago Matthew 
Arniold, in a very intelligent appreciation of the 
two great novels, and in particular of Anna 
Karenina, pointed out that Tolstoy’s power as a 
novelist consisted in his ‘‘ great sensitiveness, 
subtlety, and finesse, addressing themselves with 
entire disinterestedness and simplicity to the 
representation of human life.’ Tolstoy’s ‘‘ great 
sensitiveness ’’ was due to his possession of a 
mass of intellectual and emotional antennae 
incredibly sensitive to his own and other people’s 
thoughts and feelings. Most people who are 
hypersensitive in this way have little or no power 
of analysis, for the emotional temperature of the 
one activity is inconsistent with the cold 
objectivity of the other. But Tolstoy’s soul was 

etually performing the spiritual antics of 
Hegelian dialectic; inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions were nothing to it; the opposites 
were magisterially synthesised. He could com- 
bine, both as man and artist, an icy, objective 
analysis with the white heat of personal passion 
and that delicate emotional warmth necessary 
for the intuitive understanding of what is going 
on inside the minds of other people. So the 
* subtlety and finesse ’’ were added to the “‘ sén- 
sitiveness ’’ and the combination enabled him to 
give to the characters of his novels a depth and 
reality, a complexity and simplicity, so perfectly 
** true to life ’’ and achieved so perfectly by no other 
novelist. 

But his many-sidedness did not end there. To 
this extraordinary power of understanding the 
human mind and soul by both intuition and 
analysis were added two other powers. The 
most realistic of the realist novelists of Zola’s 
or our day cannot compare with Tolstoy in 
sensitiveness to the material world of sights, 
sounds, and smells, in ‘‘ observation’’ of such 
facts, and in power of translating them into 
words. Hence the material world in which his 
characters move and live is as vivid, as simple and 
direct in its impact upon us, as the world which 
I see when I look out of the window at this 
moment. ‘‘ You’d much better not put the 
plaster on,’’ he said to Gorky in criticism of 
Gorky’s The Lower Depths. ‘* Your language is 
very skilful, with all kinds of tricks—that’s no 
good. No tricks, please.’ If you are a Gorky, 
you cannot write without tricks, but if you are 
a Tolstoy you have no need of tricks and, at the 
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same time, it is just because you have no tricks 
that you are Tolstoy. His other power was again 
entirely different. He had a very powerful 
intellect, a very fine instrument for “‘ abstract 
thinking.’ I know that to-day Tolstoy the 
thinker is out of fashion ; most intelligent people 
dismiss his social, philosophical, and aesthetic 
views as superficial and cranky. I think that 
they are wrong. I disagree myself with fifty 
per cent. or more of everything which Tolstoy 
has to say about God, society, and art. But 
though he seems to me to be continually wrong- 
headed, I cannot sce that it is possible to deny 
that only a very fine intellect could have produced 
the reasoning in ‘‘ What is Art ?”’ or in the mass 
of his “‘ serious’’ books and pamphlets. And 
I find that even where he appears to one to be 
most cranky, even where you disagree most 
profoundly with him, it is never safe to dismiss 
what he says as just nonsense; over and over 
again the nonsense—and it is nonsense —is super- 
ficial and negligible, but within it is a kernel of 
truth which one is loath to admit, but which he 
has dug down to by sheer power and honesty 
of thinking. This is the case, I think, with his 
views on government, pacifism, and even art. 
I wrote ‘‘ even art,’’ but perhaps one should say 
** particularly art.’ For nowhere is the com- 
bination of apparently absurd wrongheadedness 
with profound understanding so striking as in his 
casual remarks and serious works about literature, 
painting, and music. The remarkable essay on 
Maupassant is a very good example. 

The explanation of Tolstoy the man is the 
same as that of Tolstoy the writer. And his 
personal life and personality cannot be ignored 
as they can be, and perhaps should be, in the 
case. of most great artists or thinkers: The 
tragedy of his marriage was played out appro- 
priately.in public, for it had a universal, almost 
a cosmic, significance like the story of Oedipus 
or the crucifixion of Christ. There were in him 
a dozen different human beings, many of them 
inconsistent or contradictory, and all of them 
built on a gigantic scale. That, no doubt, was 
what made it possible for him to write War and 
Peace and Anna Karenina. But, as a man, he 
was never able to do what he succeeded in doing 
in, those books as an artist—perform the Hegelian 
antics and reconcile or synthesise the contra- 
dictions. This was partly because, in order to 
be universal, he had to be a sinner, the Great 
Sinner on the Tolstoyan scale. His sense of sin 
was profound, even from his earliest days, as 
one can see in the Diary for 1847-1852, but he 
was also and always profoundly sensual. The 
only satisfactory way of reconciling sensuality 
with a sense of sin, with the belief—which. Tolstoy 
has eventually—that all pleasure is wrong, is 
hypocrisy. He had a streak in him of the Great 
Hypocrite as well as of the Great Sinner, but 
was too cynical and sceptical, and too great a 
man, to adopt that kind of solution. Hence the 
perpetual war within him which went on until 
death ended it at Astapovo railway station. It 
was this war of irreconcilables which made him 
the lonelist of men, “‘ terribly homeless and alien 
to all men and things.’’ And alien not only to 
all men 4nd things, but—what was still more 
important—alien to God. For perhaps the 
bitterest fight within Tolstoy was between the 
great believer and the complete sceptic. This © 
accounts for his extraordinary attitude towards 
God which often appears in his books on religion, 
but still more often in records of his conversation. 
Gorky in one place says that he hated God. 
This is an exaggeration, but there is a story, 
told by him to Goldenveizer, which shows that 
he took a malicious pleasure in the idea that 
‘*God too makes mistakes.’’ Probably Gorky 
gets nearest to the truth when, in another place, 
he says: ‘*‘ With God he has very suspicious 
relations; they sometimes remind me of the 
relation of ‘ two bears in one den.’ ”’ 
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WHO’S OUT 
By Basi. WILLIAMS. 


WHO’S IN, 


Carteret and Newcastle. 


Cambridge University Press. 15s. 
Possibly the greatest pleasure in reading 
Professor Williams’s meritorious study in 


eighteenth-century politics is his modesty. When 
we climb into his chariot and saunter through 
the undulating country of Whig oligarchy we 
are left to ourselves to cogitate and compare. 
Occasionally he draws up to point out some 
interesting feature in the landscape enriched by 
his research ; otherwise we hardly know he is on 
the box. The reigns of the first two Hanoverian 
sovereigns are particularly suited to this detached 
treatment. ‘The political and religious frenzies 
of the previous century have abated and the 
Kingdom is not yet racked by the moral issues 
of the franchise and social legislation. It is as if 
a precipitate had been cast into political life and 
politics had dissolved into their bare essentials : 
the art of gaining and maintaining power, of 
governing and administering. It is because 
Professor Williams’s skill in composition and 
clarity in exposition are so great, that, as we 
follow the fortunes of a brilliant political failure 
and an absurd political success, we are able 
to pause and reflect on the nature of politics 
itself. 

Serenity is the quality which Carteret above 
all possessed. Nature had showered gifts on 
hirn, lands, wealth, wit, happiness, generosity, 
high spirits and an admirable intellect. As a 
young man of under thirty he conducted most 
tortuous diplomatic negotiations in Sweden 
with resounding success. In their course he 
displayed those talents which marked him as a 
politician of unusual ability: he was firm, he 
was patient, he sympathised with the scruples 
and difficulties of the other negotiators. It was 
then that the fascination of foreign policy laid 
hold on him and he conceived it to be the duty 
of every English statesman “‘to knock the heads 
of the Kings of Europe together and jumble 
something out which may be of service to this 
country.” He returned in glory, became Secre- 
tary of State for the South in Walpole’s administra- 
tion and plunged into fresh diplomatic toils, 
aspiring to a life of renown. 

Politics are, however, full of disagreeable 
realities. Carteret’s very brilliance, his ability 
and determination to take a line of his own, 
aroused in his colleagues jealousy and fear. 
It is not enough to perform one’s duties better 
than any other man in the land. One must either 
contro! a party or make oneself indispensable. 
Newcastle, no more than Walpole, could talk 
German to George I as Carteret did; but he 
made himself indispensable to Walpole. In 
common with Carteret he had been to West- 
minster and the university, and both were devoted 
to their wives—there all resemblance ended. 
Fussy, vain, knowing nothing of politics but sure 
that he did, of a miserable intellect and a ridiculous 
presence, good-natured Newcastle understood, 
however, the first art of politics, that of securing 
votes. He delighted in elections, banquets, 
conciliation, influence: “‘ I lovea mob. I headed 
a mob myself once. We owe the Hanoverian 
succession to a mob” he exclaimed delightedly. 
It is perhaps a pity that Professor Williams did 
not show more fully how he achieved this success ; 
for as Namier has shown the Duke could nominate 
only twelve seats in the House of Commons. 
Back-benchers of those days were not as docile 
as those of the last twenty years, and in any age 
men are not entirely dominated by cupidity and 
the prospects of political and social advancement. 
On the most unaccountable issues, majorities 
dwindle ; oratory, gusts of political emotion, 
fortuitous occurrences awake in the most supine 
of party hacks vague stirrings of uneasiness and 


resentment. The rhaintenance of political support 


is a most difficult and ardous pursuit and is not 
to be despised by those who do not possess it. 
. Newcastle possessed it because, like all great 


politicians, he would have agreed that ‘“* the 
relentless and ruthless pursuit of power is the 


only abiding satisfaction to a man.’ Before 
Carteret was fully aware, Newcastle had ousted 
him and he was sent as Viceroy to Ireland. He 
was astoundingly successful; and on his return 
went into opposition against Walpole. Yet 
though nearly al! men of parts were opposing 
Walpole, they remained a set of individuals 
without cohesion, inconstant in policy, a pack of 
factions. At last in 1742 Carteret acceded to 
Walpole’s place. Hardly bothering to inform his 
colleagues of whom Newcastle was one, he swept 
abroad to Dettingen and Hanover to knock the 
heads of the Kings of Europe together. Our 
prestige soared . . . and yet would a more hard- 
headed and stolid man, not so enchanted by the 
intricacies of the game, have fallen into the mistake 
of neglecting the rise of Frederick of Prussia ? 
Carteret’s summer lasted for two glorious years. 
By then the indispensable Newcastle, encouraging 
the prejudices of the Commons, intrigued him 
once more out of power. 

And then a strange change overtook him. He 
retired into private life, to friends, burgundy and 
books. If he spoke in the Lords it was to abolish 
Scottish Heritable Jurisdictions or to rhapsodise 
over the excellence of English herrings. He used 
his power of speech not to convince but to make 
the House laugh. He had always enjoyed the 
civilised pleasures too much to be a pre-eminent 
politician. It was more pleasant*to read Demos- 
thenes than to entertain ill-bred Members of 
Parliament. The combination of scholarship, 
humour and a cultivated mind is fatal to political 
ambition. To be the friend and patron of 
philosophers, poets and scholars, of Voltaire and 
Fénélon, seemed now to be of surpassing 
importance. What was the use of power ? 

** I had thought I had cured you of such offers. 
I will be hanged a little before I take your place 
rather than a little after,’’ he wrote Newcastle 
when the latter pressed him to become the 
head of the government. Far better to read the 
classics.. Bentley had been his friend ; indeed, so 
prodigious was the noise of Bentley reciting 
Terence according to the true cantilena of the 
ancients that his mother had reproved him for 
encouraging the old clergyman to get drunk. 
Now it was he who got drunk: he took to the 
bottle in earnest. It was indeed a positive handicap 
when the Council met at midday before he had a 
bottle inside him. At last, bent almost double, 
worn to a skeleton, he quite lost the use of his 
legs and dozed the days away. It was too great 
an effort to study the preliminary articles of the 
Treaty of Paris: he lay back sublimely quoting 
Homer. A few days later “he died at Bath, 
previous to which he was delirious, and imagined 
himself in the other world, where, meeting an 
old Clerk of the House of Commons, he gave 
him an account of all that had happened in the 
interval between their deaths, with infinite wit, 
accuracy and humour, insomuch that it was a pity 
it was not taken down.”’ 

Professor Williams closes this entertaining 
study, written in such an agreeable style, with 
Horace Walpole’s epitaph on Carteret. He might 
equally have chosen Walpole’s Memoirs in which, 
comparing Carteret with Chatham, Mansfield, 
the Duke of Cumberland and his own father, he 
wrote that he 


was most a genius of the five, he conceived, 
knew, expressed whatever he pleased. The state 
of Europe and the state of literature were equally 
familiar to him. His eloquence was rapid and flowed 
from a.source of wit, grandeur and knowledge. So 
far from premeditated, he allowed no reflection to 
chasten it. It was entertaining, it was sublime, it 
was hyperbole, it was ridiculous, according as the 
profusion of ideas which crowded from him. . 


The innermost secret of politics had escaped him ; 
but in grandeur and nobility he had caught life. 

Newcastle did not long survive him. Cast off 
by George III, his mcome reduced in the service 
of the Hanoverians from {£40,000 to £6,000, 
disdaining a pension, he retired bewailing the 
ingratitude of man. But though the author tries 
to extract a tear from our eye, we remain stony- 
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hearted. ‘For over thirty years the Duke had held 
high office. All good things come to an end. 
Why should one weep when ignoble public 
servants are finally discarded? For indeed he 
had broken his cardinal rule for success ; he was 
no longer indispensable. 

NogEL ANNAN 


POWER AND PERSONALITY 


The Poisoned Crown. By HuGH KINGSMILL. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 93s. 


Is there really any generalisation of psychology 
or philosophy which links the careers of the 
cautious and peace-loving Queen Elizabeth, the 
psalm-singing, cavalry leader Oliver Cromwell, 
the calculating and insatiable Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the noble and tormented Abraham Lincoln? Mr. 
Kingsmill has written very readable essays on 
each of them. Oddly enough he is at his best in 
discussing Lincoln, with whom at first glance his 
rather cynical and very conservative mind would 
seem to have least in common. His Elizabeth is 
somewhat colourless and commonplace ; there is 
nothing here to surprise the reader who is familiar 
with Neale’s biography or other standard sources 
of reference. His Cromwell is more energetic and 
opinionated. He writes: ‘“‘In effect, whatever 
his conscious intentions, Cromwell was a 
hypocrite, that is, a man between whose precepts 
and whose practice there is a wider gap than can 
reasonably be allowed to the weakness of human 
nature.’’ He gives a number of incontrovertible 
examples. Cromwell did, in fact, talk about the 
Irish as unfortunate and oppressed people, 
suffering from oppression, and express these 
sentiments a few weeks after he had, in true 
Hitlerite style, exterminated the whole population 
of Drogheda and begun “‘ his merciless settlement 
of the Irish question.”” Mr. Kingsmill can also 
cite occasions on which Cromwell’s mind seemed 
to hover between trusting God and giving Him 
the glory and keeping his powder dry and relying 
on nothing except his owh ruthless efficiency. 


But this is characteristic of the Puritan in arms; - 


as the instrument of God’s will, why should he 
not find in the success of his own activities proof 
that the right would prevail ? Mr. Kingsmill may 
well be right in seeing in Cromwell the instinc- 
tive man of action and born soldier who was 
capable of finding God’s will in any cause with 
which he chanced to be Connected. As it happened 
he represented the Puritan gentry whose rising 
power was frustrated and outraged by the bad 
government and religious opinions of Charles the 
First. Napoleon, Mr. Kingsmill’s next choice, 
was also a genius of restless ambition. Mr. 
Kingsmill finds at the end of both their lives a 
deep futility; Cromwell died fearing assassina- 
tion, unloved now that his great roaring voice and 
formidable passion ceased to command obedience, 
while Napoleon spent his last years building up 
his own legend, dreaming always of conquests 
he did not achieve. ‘‘ Even on St. Helena, or 
perhaps especially on St. Helena, in. those days 
a port of call for ships sailing for India, the East 
still magnetised his imagination, the vast futility 
of his career having left him with no other regret 
than that it had not been yet vaster and yet more 
futile.’ 

Futile? How far is that word justified ? 
Neither Cromwell nor Napoleon achieved what 
they desired. But both put themselves at the 
head of great social changes that were taking place 
in their day. Both were clever enough to harness 
these revolutions to their own ambition. In 
Napoleon’s case this process was conscious ; 
where he may well have been surprised as he 
looked at the fruit of his labours was that his 
defeat hastened the democratic process, which he 
had exploited and despised, more than any victory 
he had won in the name of democracy. Cromwell, 
less calculating, was also the unconscious tool of 
forces he seemed to lead. The revolution brought, 
in fact, the victory of Cromwell’s class over the 
King in spite of the apparent setback of the 
Restoration ; it never for a moment was near 
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chieving that victory of the saints’’ which 
| end. Bt owed so from Cromwell’s utterances 
public which so shocked his comimon 
ed he and his sense of property when men like 
ie was TPs ene tried to pyt the saizits on the throne. 


“The question Lincoln achiéved his 


of Reason to Hitler. But this cannot be his 
intention since Elizabeth and Cromwell both 
lived befote Rousseau. Cromwell was a con- 
spicuously religious man who, like St. Bernard, 
and the Eminence Grise, was a 
remarkable example of a “‘ power politician.” 
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I suppose, is never coming—memory slides over 
a fragment from Bussy d’Ambois “. . . Silently 
gliding exhalations, languishing winds, and 
murmuring falls of water . ” to come to 
rest on Gérard de Nerval, whose Les Chiméres 
is one of the focal points of Miss Sitwell’s an- 

































wane ife’s work or failed is equally interesting. He Or if Mr. Kingsmill just wishes to show that power thology. The mysterious perfection of those 
pelieved, as Mr. Kingsmill insists, that in the does not accomplish that which it seeks, Elizabeth sonnets is difficult enough to seize while one is 
progress and unity of the United States lay the would seem a good example to refute the thesis. reading, and almost impossible for a slippery 
chief hope of mankind; it was the profound I have read and re-read the introductory chapter memory to hold. However, I manage, round 
MILL. Bionviction of a man who made up his mind without seeing any point in Mr. Kingsmill’s one unforgettable line, to build a quatrain : 
slowly. Lincoln hated slavery, but Mr. Kingsmill references to Rousseau, Neitzsche, Dostoievski, Je suis le ténébreux—le veuf—l’inconsolé, 
ology #Mfairly reminds us that hewas alwaysuncertainonthe Balzac, Wells and Hitler. Good incidental Le prince d’Aquitaine 4 la tour abolie : 
f the jepoint, worrying about the actual inferiority of remarks make some atonement for this inconse- Ma seule étoile est morte—et mon luth constellé 
, the [ggblack people. Where he had no doubts was that quence. The best passage is his explanation Porte le soleil noir de la Mélancholie. 
well, fgthe purpose of God would be thwarted if the that Charlie Chaplin as the Little Man, despised Five sonnets of the twelve have been chosen 
parte, nion was disrupted, and it was because he was and rejected, bears the same relation in the by Miss Sitwell. Their magic, in a book nine- 
Mr. man of wide mind and understanding charity popular imagination to Hitler, as Byron, romantic tenths English, suggests the spell-binding of 
's on [phat he worked so hard’ at the end of his life for and dead, had in his day to Napoleon. There Coleridge, if in Kubla Khan he had brought to 
est in [ge fair and unrev peace. If Booth’s bullet are a number of such suggestive remarks in this “pure poetry” a deeper integration; what 
-¢ his fggnad gone wide of its mark, Lincoln might have book and even in the introduction. They are, exactly is the import of Les Chiméres, it may not 
yould [succeeded at least in moderating the passions that I think, all that Mr. Kingsmill has to give; he be easy to explain, but the stress, so lacking in 
sth is fwent so far to making sterile the unity that he has no really to say about the fascinating Coleridge’s opium-trance, is indelible. Here, 
ere js fggwon on the battlefield. In any case Lincoln problem of the relation of power to character visions of mythology and the antique have a 
niliar [Mpoelongs to the category of those great men who and historical evolution. Lytton Strachey personal impress; they are, not divine accidents, 
urces ave consciously willed a good object and never was more cunning when he €aptured the public from which the poet can be snatched away by 
>and [ggbeen a slave to the lust for power. Lincoln stands imagination by biographical writing ; he just banging doors, but a final revelation. Other 
tever [mat the opposite pole from Napoleon. called his book ‘* Eminent Victorians” and left itat products of poetic madness—a flower-piece from 
iS a Many such reflections arise as I _Tead Mr. that. Mr. Kingsmill should rechristen his book Christopher Smart’s Rejoice With the Lamb, and 
cepts Kingsmill’s pleasantly written biographical “‘ Four Important People.” Blake’s Little Cloud: and Clod of Clay talking— 
1 can fgpsketches. I can imagine an interesting introduc- TOM PAINE have their place in Miss Sitwell’s anthology. 
iman (tion discussing and comparing the use each of A distraction like Ophelia’s, but more elaborately 
tible these figures made of their opportunity of power. OPIATE tuned, goes singing past the well-ordered walks 
t the [But Mr. Kingsmill’s introductory chapter defies of Burton, Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne. 
ople, rational analysis. To criticise it in detail is as Planet and Glow-Worm. A_ Book for the This is a book of the garden, of moonlight, music 
these easy and umsporting as to take ies from a Sleepless. Compiled by EpiTH SITWELL. and lovers, flowers and trees, winds and odours, 
true [gdlind man, All I need say is that it is called Macmillan. 6s. ; with an occasional excursion into the sunlight 
ation fg Genealogy of Hitler,”’ and begins with Rousseau, Charming title, and the ascription will draw or the desert ; and when this background recedes, 
nent [hose philosophy was based on the assumption of many whose sleeplessness requires a more subtle the words themselves weave garlands and spin 
also jtuman goodness, which it is the point of Hitlers drug than sominol. For some weeks now I spells. 
med [cynical view of common people to repudiate, and have been taking Miss Sitwell’s tablets; they The Nerval sonnets are followed in Planet and 
Him [goes on by a series of inconsequential jumps to soothe, they insinuate a thread into one’s dreams Glow-Worm by Mallarmé’s Tristesse d’Eté; a 
ying fp clude a figure as incongruous as Mr. Wells, one and working hours. Tethered to a queue natural and happy conjunction, as elsewhere 
ncy, fo! the great champions of the rational school of perhaps (how these off-moments are beginning poems of Donne and of Baudelaire will be found 
ms ; - uman progress, the final destruction of which is to add up!), I con a newspaper story about side by side. Not only does the second poet 
i he (the avowed object of Nazism. At first I thought mediums and ghosts, and remember Miss Sit- follow naturally on the first and bring intangi- 
roof f@Mr. Kingsmill’s point was to illustrate the dictum well’s ghost (Aubrey, Miscellanies) which at bilities nearer, but it is by such ties that Miss 
may [m'tat ‘‘ power corrupts and absolute power corrupts Cirencester in 1670 disappeared “with a curious Sitwell has transformed a selection of favourite 
inc- (gebsolutely,”’ but no one, as Mr. Kingsmill shows, Perfume and a most melodious Twang”; pieces into a book of strongly individual appeal. 
was (could better illustrate triumphant resistance to another, on the same or the next page of Planet I have been looking for the word which will link 
with [_'his corruption than Lincoln. At one moment and Glow-Worm, after delivering an important these pieces together: “mood music” perhaps 
ned [™Mr. Kingsmill’s thesis seems to be that power message, “gave a Frisk, gathered up and is as good as any. The kind of music varies. 
sing divorced from religion is necessarily bad, and vanished.” The species, to judge from recent Nerval, Baudelaire, Mallarmé exhale one mood ; 
bad (giiat this tendency can be traced from the Age reports,has degenerated. Then—this busof mine, Shakespearean passages, beautifully chosen, 
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another; these predominate. There may not 
seem much in common between Baudelaire’s 
lover listening to the mournful drip of the fountain 
and Lorenzo and Jessica in the shadow of moon- 
light ; between Réve Parisien, with its crystallisa- 
tion of beauty and silence, and Desdemona’s 
“The poor Soule sat sighing by a Sicamour 
tree . . . ” as Emilia smooths the sheets; but 
each is an incantation and stretches a moment 
to eternity. All that Miss Sitwell gives us of 
love is the rapt or icy reflection, of tragedy the 
lull before the storm. The spell’s the thing. So 
we are pinned down, like Gulliver, with skeins : 
Herrick litanising the smells of flowers, and 
Burton prescribing juices to cool the face; a 
Nod play, a fluttering scena from Finnegans 
Wake ; Blake, the Song of Solomon, Christopher 
Smart ; Browne’s The Garden of Cyrus (how many 
have read this?) and Ecclesiastes; Skelton, 
Keats, Rémy de Gourmont, Ben Jonson, Marco 
Polo. Few of the extracts are more than a page 
in length, and the whole book, comprising eighty 
odd pages, has been exquisitely and harmoniously 
filled. The reader who begins dipping here and 
there in Planet and Glow-Worm will end by 
reading it backwards and forwards half-a-dozen 
times. 

Several longer passages—Gower’s The House 
of Sleep, for example, and the night piece from 
Cymbeline beginning “ The crickets sing, and 
man’s ore-laboured sense Repairs it selfe by 
rest”’°—had already been chosen for analysis 
in Miss Sitwell’s A Poet’s Notebook. (Macmillan) 
and the criticism there, and especially the remarks 
on “ texture,” will increase our pleasure in these 
passages, besides throwing a light on Miss 
Sitwell’s sensibility as a critic. 

Planet and Glow-Worm is a difficult book to 
particularise ; but even its smallest lights seem 
to belong here and nowhere else. I enjoyed 
some touches in Mandeville’s report on Ethiopia : 

In that Contree ben folk that han but O foot ; 
and thei gon so blyue that it is marvaylle; and 
the foot is so large, that it schadewethe-alle the 

Body azen the Sonne, whaune thei wol lye and 

teste hem. .. . 


and, especially, the following two lines from 
George Peele: 
God in the whizzing of a pleasant wind 
Shali march upon the tops of mulberry trees 
—a pearl that, in finding, must have cost a 
mountain of discarded shells. 
G. W. STONIER 


NURSERY DETECTION 


There Was an Old Woman. By ELLERY 
QUEEN. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

Jack -in-the- Box. By J. J. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 

Night’s Cloak. By E. R. PUNSHON. Gollancz. 
8s. 6d. 

Leopard Cat’s Cradle. 
Boardman. 7s. 6d. 


CONNINGTON. 


By JEROME BARRY. 


The Rat Began to Gnaw the Rope. By 
C. W. GraFTon. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

The Crimson Cat. By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d. 


What is the affinity between nursery rhymes 
and detection? From the present vogue of 
titles borrowed from nursery rhymes it looks as 
if there would soon be enough material for an 
American to write a post-graduate thesis on the 
subject. I believe the fashion was started by 
Mrs. Christie, who likes to weave her webs 
of deception round the most childishly simple 
plot. With other writers, whose original ideas 
are on the verge of exhaustion, I suspect that 
they are snatching up the familiar dramas of 
fairyland, because, under the pretence of parody, 
they feel entitled to develop them along the most 
surrealist lines they can imagine. Take the 
latest Ellery Queen, There Was an Old Woman. 
This old woman has made a fortune in the shoe 
trade ; so to commemorate her success she plants 
a gigantic statue of a shoe, illuminated at night 
with neon lighting, in front of her residence. 
She has two husbands and six children—three 
too many. The extinction of the superfluous 
three provides Ellery Queen with that sequence 
of murder which most detective writers require 
to eke out 175 pages. With the passage of time 
in the Queen ménage, the Inspector has become 
a nincompoop, Sergeant Velie a knockabout 
buffoon, and Ellery himself an addict to feminine 
charms. Yet in spite of all the foolery and shoe 
nonsense I must admit that the detective sub- 
stratum is sounder and more carefully worked 
out than in any other book in this list. 

Fack-in-the-Box sounds infantile enough, but 
the title is only a playful description of Mr. 
Connington’s latest murder method. Fortu- 
nately the method is too cumbrous for every- 
day use by detective writers, so I trust we shall 
not meet with it again: the description of the 
apparatus involved requires far too many pages. 
Four deaths, complicated by air-raids, provide 
Chief Constable Sir Clinton Driffield with a 
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puzzle. Neither method nor motive is x 
first discoverable, so he should be puzzled. Only 
Sir Clinton adopts the Holmes attitude of omnj- 
science throughout—to make his Watson anj 
the reader feel more of a fool, I suppose. Sir 
Clinton’s manner is very wearing ; the wartime 
characters seem completely disintégrated ; and 
the solution is not at all difficult, once there is , 
clue to the motive. One of the deaths is highly 
ingenious, however, and the book is worth 
reading. But Mr. Connington would be fa 
more readable if he never diluted his brilliant 
inventions until they lose all their flavour. 

Night’s Cloak is the nineteenth of the Bobby 
Owen series ; and I should say Bobby never had 
amore complex case to unravel. Mr. Punshon’s 
method is to twist any number of people’s private 
lives into a tangle, tie a knot for murder in the 
middle, and set Bobby to pick out the particular 
thread that leads to it. The process is laborious, 
but thorough. In WNight’s Cloak a_ busiriess 
magnate is knifed intestate in his study, at a 
particularly awkward moment for his relations, 
with whom he has quarrelled; his business 
associates, whose views he has opposed; and al 
the women he has been making love to. One 
clue, unearthed by Mrs. Bobby Owen, particularly 
pleased me. What does the lady’s hat mean ? 

Leopard Cat’s Cradle and The Rat Began 1 
Gnaw the Rope belong to the American type o: 
wise-cracking thriller with detective angles, 
You take a hunch on the killer at the start and 
hope to see your: candidate head the field in the 
home stretch, without much confidence. The 
scene of action in Leopard Cat’s Cradle is the 
metropolitan night-club world; the narrator 
a bar-tender; the leopard cat a cheetah; the 
crimes the strangling of a glamour girl’s ad- 
mirers. The cat’s cradles are string figures 
attached to the bodies to confuse the issue and 
introduce a note of erudition with a few illus- 
trations. The'Rat Began to Gnaw the Rope is 
subdivided into 65 chapters on 160 pages to 
show the jerkiness of the events it describes, 
As the narrator, a young lawyer elucidating the 
affairs of Harpers Products Co., is wounded or 
semi-conscious in some ten of the chapters, a 
more consecutive account of five murders could 
hardly be expected. Both books are slick and 
readable ; but the idiom is overworked. 

The Crimson Cat is a moderate English thriller 
about leakage of official secrets from a Govern- 
ment office, mot in wartime. 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 











WILHELMINA 
Mother of the Netherlands 

By PHILIP PANETH 
For the first time, the history of the Dutch 
people and their Queen is presented to 
British readers. A profound knowledge 
of Hoiland combined with an easy style 
make the book both entertaining and 
instructive. Well illustrated. Cloth 86 


GLIDING AND SOARING 
By VERNON BLUNT & ALOIS SITEK 
Indispensable to all students of the subject 
flying, particularly members of the 
AT.C. 105 illus. Cloth, 6 - 
TURKEY-DECADENCE & REBIRTH 
By PHILIP PANETH 
Ihe history of Turkey told in an easy and 
entertaining manner. Special attention is 
paid to the period of Mustapha Kemal, 
the creator of modern Turkey, and 
to Abdul Hamid. Illustrated. Cloth, 6 - 
“ Dr. Philip Paneth knows his Turkey.”— 
Books of To-day 
BRITAIN OF TO-MORROW 
By MAGNUS IRVINE 


| 
OF supreme importance to all those who look 


QUEEN 





yond victory at the world to come. 





The Yorkshire Post” 


“Because it gives me a clear idea of 
what people in the North are thinking, 
and that’s important to me. I also think 
it’s useful to read a paper other than a 
Londonone. Ichose The Yorkshire Post 
because of its 
politics, finance and industry, and be- 
cause its leading articles are excellent. I 
have come to know that I can rely on 
its considered point of view.” 








24th edition 
Continuation of Married Love 


For potential parents 


A practical handbook 


Special Clinic edition 


outlook on THE 


balanced 
DISEASE 


Clear and practical 


CHANGE OF LIFE 





Paper 5 -, cloth 7 6 


| 

“Should commani the attention of all | 
| 
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thoughtful people.”—Wesrt Sussex Gasette. 
ALLIANCE PRESS’ LIMITED 
Kin: William St. House, Arthur Street, 





London, E.C.4 
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Genius and Courage made these Books 
The Pioneers of Sex Reform 


by MARIE C. STOPES 


All, alas, out of print except 
those marked % 


MARRIED LOVE 
ENDURING PASSION 
RADIANT MOTHERHOOD 
YOUR BABY’S FIRST YEA 


Exactly what every young mother needs 5) - 
%* SEX AND RELIGION 
% OUR OSTRICHES. 3-actplay-. 


3rd edition. Profound, witty, entertaining 1/- 


WISE PARENTHOOD 
%* BIRTH CONTROL TO-DAY 
2 
CONTRACEPTION 


For medical and social workers 
HUMAN BODY 
With coloured charts for young people 


* TRUTH ABOUT VENEREAL 


IN 
AND WOMEN 

Revolutionary and encouraging 

From all booksellers. Or by post (add sd. post.) 


MOTHERS’ CLINIC, 


108 WHITFIELD ST., LONDON, W.1 





Every Working Day 


PRUDENTIAL 
; PAYS 


£50,000 


on Claims under 


INDUSTRIAL 
ASSURANCE 
POLICIES 


Payments are made promptly 

by Agents whose continuous 

service ensures that the money 

is available immediately at the 
time of need. 
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_ Week-end Competitions 
No. 743 


Set by Thomas Smallbones 

The usual prizes are offered for 16 lines from an 
epistle of Pope’s on a Tour of London’s Lunch-time 
Activities As Advertised in The Daily or Weekly 
Press. Entries should reach this office by the first 
‘edie amano 


RESULT OF COMPETIT ION No. 


Set by Fred Oyster 
We offer the usual prizes for the five epigrams 
(in prose) about food. 


Report by Fred Oyster 

The days of good food, like Shelley’s soft voices, 
vibrate in the memory. There were fewer complaints 
md regrets and more stoical good sense than might 
have been expected, with so delicate a topic. Three 
competitors, it seemed to me, succeeded in producing 
asatisfactory set of five epigrams, for which they get 
a prize of a guinea each. They are Stanley J. 
Sharpless, R. J. P. Hewison and R. S. Jaffray. A 
second prize of 7s. each to V. H. Friedlaender, 
£E. W. Fordham and William Bliss. A selection 
from other entries follows. 


PRIZES 


When the shadow of Austerity darkened the English 
kitchen, it caused us less dismay than it did other 
races; our good plain cooks had been flirting with it 
for years. 

From the soggy, the gritty and the lease-lent, good 
Lord deliver us. 

The gourmet and the merely protein-conscious will 
always sit on opposite sides of the table. 

The banana still casts its ithyphallic spell over our 
darkling memories. 

The Yorkshire Pudding is perhaps our most 
characteristic contribution to the art of good living. 

STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 

A distinction without a difference : like bread and 
sausage. 

The English have forty-seven different kinds of 
cheese : they eat none of them. 

The Frenchwoman succeeds at cooking in spite of 
her materials, the Englishwoman in spite of herself. 

Like afl serious subjects, food should be treated 
with a light hand. 

If one did not live to eat, one could not eat to live. 

R. J. P. HEwIson 
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A brain capable of appreciating good food usually 
goes With a stomach too old to enjoy it. 

Even the ascetic takes salt. 

Apepsia can, it seems, be a public virtue. 

The two ciasses of mankind are those who seek 
an appetite for their breakfast and those who seek a 
breakfast for their appetite. 

The sanctity of despising food comes near to the 
hypocrisy of denying life. R. S. JAFFRAY 


SECOND PRIZES 


The better the day the longer the queue 

What’s in a name? The sweetest sound in the 
housewife’s ear is “‘ Offal.’’ 

There is always just a chance of fish, unless the 
B.B.C. promises it. 

One man’s meat is another man’s chicken. 

Apprentices to-day would give anything to sleep 
under the counter. V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


A French menu covers a multitude of English sins. 

It takes a world war to convert an egg into a shell 
egg. 

It is easier to catch a fish in the sea than in a queue. 

The tails of oxen appear to have been among the 
heaviest casualties of the war. E. W. ForpDHAM 


The truth of the adage—‘“ the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating ” depends entirely upon whether the 
eater is a good judge of pudding. 

Thé man who says that “enough is as good as a 
feast”? proves clearly that he has never feasted. 

I agree that “ good wine needs no bush ”’ ; but, all 
the same, I do rather like to see the brand of the 
Chateau on the cork. WILLIAM BLIss 


Nature was niggardly in the matter of food when 
she gave us only sufficient appetite for four meals a 
day and a few odd snacks. A. H. LeGGcott 


The hungriest diner is the worst carver. 
DouGLas HAwsoNn 


Good food, although it stimulates conversation, is 
never obtrusive. 

English food is judged as a biological necessity. 

Food in tabloid form would be like knowledge 
without wisdom. FRANK SPOONER 


A discriminating palate is as little an average 
possession as an arti$t’s eye or a musician’s ear. 
Food is the universal bribe ; it is understood by all 


and has an appearance of good will. 
H. S. MurRRAY 
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Feeding is very well; but there is always a 
rational point beyond which one must not go. 
Un oeuf is, nowadays, as good as a feast. 
LITTLE BILLEE 


No gourmet has ever had any stomach for revolution, 
D. W. BARKER 

If spiced ham is called Spam surely dried eggs 
should be called Dregs .. . EDWIN ACROBAT 


The best food is wasted on the best talkers. 

Hunger is no qualification for an epicure. 

It is just as vulgar to serve up one dish to resemble 
another as it is to paint a wooden fireplace to look like 
marble. If the nature of the dish makes disguise 
necessary, it is an insult to one’s guests. In food, as in 
other things, honesty is the best policy. 

TTOWANBUCKET 


is unrationed and needs no 


Sir Ropert Witt 


Caviare like bread 


coupons. 


** Surely they can do without pudding in war-time,” 
said the Mayfair hostess on learning of the Indian 
rice famine. 

The gourmet has done wonders for the oyster ; he 
has persuaded us to accept gelatinised sea-water as 
food for the gods. 

You do not condemn a Stilton when you call it 
rotten. LESLIE JOHNSON 


A self-styled epicure who would let his hot lobster 
get cold whilst he argued that @ /’ Americaine was a 
corruption of a /’ Armoricaine. CEGNYE 


The potatoes were less flowery than the gravy which 
was, if possible, more watery than the greens. 


D. C. LING 
Soup. To-morrow it will be clearer. 
H. M. HULME 
“Bread is the staff of life.” True: the trouble 


starts when you try to use the staff of life as a stick for 
labour. 

The average Englishman takes two things for 
granted : the goodness of his women and the badness 
of their cooking. 

Our problem is not so much how to eat our cake and 
have it, as how to have our cake. LC. Sam 


that in the Red Army caviare 
the private as well as to the 
N. B. SEVERN 


It seems only fair 
should be issued to 
general. 
to pick with a good fillet. 

I. DRaAZIN 


There are no bones 
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To Let and Wanted 
Fe RN. flat in naval officer’s pleasant and 
comfortable house within 35/40 mins. 
W'loo, fast trains, consisting — large double 
bedreom (2 rooms in one) large dining 
reom, yr kit., bath, constant h.w., lovely out- 
look. £4 weekly. Box 4838. 
TE NANT of pleasant house Golders Green, 
N.W.rr (rent £110 p.a.) anxious to 
exchange for house in Leeds district, Would 
ope buying if early vacant possession. 


AR METECT would exch. 4-rm. flat in mod. 
block nr. Hampstd. Heath (rt. £120 p.a.) 
ir. vac. poss. of sl. cottage or bungalow within 
10 to 20 miles West End. Fair sized gard. and 
rch. asset, Dilap. cond. of buildg. no disadvtg. 
Purchase considered. Box 4854. 
‘OTTAGE, house, or part (unfurnished) 
wanted ‘for long let by officer’s xt 
Tonbridge or 30 miles radius. Rankin, Wood- 
horne, Tonbridge.. Tel. 680 
TNFURNISHED bedroom wanted, West 
End, by Civil Servant, bath not essential, 


ay building considered. No _ service. 

ox 4833. 

W ANTED rent, buy, beg or borrow, habitable 
House. Woman novelist, mother. 


Deserving character. x 4871 

W \NTED ctl ae fat —furnished or 
unfurn., 3-4 rooms, kit., bath, quict 

country, close fy» line, 40 minutes London. 

Padd. 3 © Box 4869. 

W AN Needs) by "couple quiet country cottage 
— 30°45 migutes by rail London : 

untur AX furn. Box 4856. 

Wa PED. Unfurn. flat anywhere London, 

sath near centre preferred. Box 4797. 


Accommodation Offered and Wanted _ 
T° let, unfurn., very large Mee, c.h.w. in 
room, bath, {£2 5s. weekly, W.C.1 Sq., 
gtaduate’s private ~~ “ another (or two ; 
‘ingle women only). O78. 
Ac “HARMING Bijou Ly a ‘ouse, h. and c., 
**% garden. Rooms, incl. breakfast and dinner, 
™m 2 gas. Few mins. Marble Arch, nr. tube, 
80 Maida Vale, W.9. MAI 1930. 








Asti. et A 


XCEPTIONAE offer, room vacant in 
cultured hoy , central heating, h. & c., with 
board, 4 gns. N.W. 3. Enquiries Ham. 0346. 
IDOW, with serving son’s wife, offers 
board and companionship » x officer in 
pisnt. flat in 


Bournemou! outh. Box 
DAs room in flat, N.W.8. Fitted basin, 
bath, c.h.w., for Service/business gentle- 
man. Breakfast if desired. MAT 8020. 
BELGIAN couple, diplomats, working Lon- 
don, would like to become p.g.s. in lish 
comnary home, travelling facilities London daily. 
UNG. bus, Eaton Sq., S.W.1. 
YSG. bu lady, husband Forces, seeks share 
flat with lady or live with agrble. fam. 
London W., N.W. or Bucks. Box 4825. 








Where to Stay and Restaurants 
INGSLEY pe Near the British Museum. 


=o per night. 
Woooy ay Herel, Parracombc, N. Devon. 
t restful holiday t beautiful 


surro “-- Central heating. H. & C. Own 
produce. e “ar no restrictions. Open all! 


Tomeormne 64. 
Nort ales. Those needing care wil! 
find every comfort. 12s. dly. Mrs. Roberts, 


Plasenewydd Private Hotel, Llanbedr., Merion. 


LANDDULAS, Dentionhie Village pub, 
nr. sea, Vi-sp: dble. rms. only, 
bkfst., ote vy co gy pent brd. Sndys. May 
3} ens. Gd. stocks. ilway Hotel, Tel. 244. 


A SHORT rest and change will enable many 
ie to carry on. Lovely, eful sur- 
ro ings, tranquil atmos. Tennis, Squash, many 
unique eatures await at Langdale Estate 
(ND, Gt, Langdale, Nr. bleside. Grasmere 82. 
L, ORIENT: Oriental and Continental 
specialities. Luncheons and dinners. Open 
daily, 56 St. Giles High St. (adj. Tottenham Ct. 
. Tube), Tem. $717. 
ETROUCHKA, Russian Restaurant, 241 
Oxford Street, W.1 (near New Bond 
Street). anf 2297. Russian x English food, 
Breakfasts uricheons, Teas and Dinners. 
Open daily, except Thursdays, tll 10.30 p.m. 


- 





B.Sc. ECON. 


Men and women who wish to prepare for post- 
war opportunities should obtain the London 
University B.Sc. Econ. degree. It is not 
only a valuable qualification for teaching or 
administrative posts under Education author- 
ities, but also for statistical research and welfare 
work in commerce and industry. The degree 
is open to all. You may prepare for it at home 
under the experienced guidance of Wolsey Hall, 
and tuition fees may be spread over the period 
of the Course. 357 Wolsey Hall students passed 
London B.Sc. Econ. (External) exams., 1925-43. 

espectus, post free, from C. D. Parker, 





.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. VH17, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Unlimited Pleasure is Yours 


when you are familiar with the great works ot 
lish Literature. There is no more delightful 
profitable reading, as you will quickly 
soaites if you follow the new Course by L. A. G. 
Strong. It is the ideal guide to the best reading 
you have ever enjoyed. Free advice and Book 
from Prospectus Office, London Schoo! of 
Journalism, 57 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


FOYLES ; 


* FOR BOOKS 
New and secondhand Books cn Politics, 
Economics, Science and every other subject. 
Books bought. 
118-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Open 9 a.m — 6 p.m., including Saturday. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 




















There’s nothing half-hearted or hesi- 
tant about ‘ASPRO’ action. People 
are astonished by the swift disper- 
sal of their pain or discomfiture. 
One moment it is there—nagging, dis- 
tracting, distressing—the next it has 
gone, and a sensation of freedom and 
well-being comes as if by magic. 
That’s the oeotaiian of millions of 
‘ASPRO’ users. They know that what 
‘ASPRO’ claims to do it does—that it 
frees them from pain and minor ills. 


and enables them to “ get on with the 
job.” They know that * SPRO’ renders 
its soothing, healing service without harm 
to the heart or stomach—without any doping 
or distressing after-effects. Many send us grate- 
* letters, They want others to know that— 


actin tS Swift & defaute & defule 
Made by ASPRO LIMITED, Slough, Bucks. 
PRICES WITHIN 


THE REACH OF ALL SPRO 








s 
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Entertainments 
o ITTLE Theatre” of ~ Free German 
4 League of Culture, 36 cna Park Rd., 
N.W.3 (Tube Belsize Park— 18, 24), 
poet * Amphitryon ” comedy b Heinrich 
von Kicist (in German). Every Sat., Sun., 
7 p.m. Adm.: mems. B84 Btn dts guests 6d. 
lus. Advance booking I o1s1-2. 
OETRY and Music. Progressive League 
and Ethical Church. on., May 1st, 
Ethical Church Hall, 4a Inverness Place, 
Queensway, W.2. Readings of modern American 
poetry. David Gascoyne. Songs, Maria Linker. 
., meeting 6.45. All welcome. 
ree chm Day. Lewis will give readings from 
his writings at the British Drama League 
Halt, 9 Fitzroy Sq., W.1. Thurs., May 4th, 
6.15. No tickets. Collection in aid of the 
Save the Children Fund. 
” AMARADSCHAFT ” film, an incident of 
class solidarity between French and 
German mine workers shown at May Day 
meeting, Large Holborn Hall, Gray’s Inn Rd. 
Sun., April 3oth, 6.30 p.m. Tickets Is. door 
or hry from Freedom Press, 27 Belsize Rd., 


CHANT ICLEER Theatre Club, Clareville St., 
§.W.7 (1 min, Glouc, Rd. Tube), Tues.—Sat. 
Evngs. : Wed. to Sun.,7 p.m. Mats., Sun., 3 p.m. 
“The Orator,” by Lionel Birch. Seats Ss. 
Members only. Partics. KEN. 5845. Opening 
May 3rd. New play by Robin Maugham. 
RTS (TEM. 7544). From May 3rd at 6.15 
Theatre Moliére in “ Doctor without 
Medicine.” Mems. only, Th. mems. ss. 
U ™N 7 rY. “Green and Pleasant Land.”’ Fri.- 
Sat., 7.30. Sun., 3.30 and 7.30. Mems. 
only. Last weeks. EUS $391. 
Wea STMINSTER (Vic. 0283 4). Evngs. Ex. 
, 6. Tues., Th., Sat., 2.15. R. Donat 
oemnins :~ car Wilde’ s “ An Ideal Husband.” 
CADEMY, Oxford St. Ger. 2981. Duvivier’s 
* Heart of a Nation.” (U). Raimu, and 
Charlie Chaplin in ‘ © The Gold Rush.”’ (U). 
"ToRc ‘H_ Theatre, 37 Wilton Place, Knights- 
bridge. SLO 4424. Jean Gabin and Simeone 
Simon in “ Judas was a Woman” (La Béte Hu- 
maine) 3 & 6.30. Film Mem. ts. 6d. Seats 35. 6d. 
YCALA, Mus. 5731. Last 2 wks. folfi 
~ season. King Lear, Twelfth Night, Othello, 
etc. Box Office for full details of programme. 
PRE MIER performance of Outstanding 
Russian Film. Distinguished speakers. 
“ The World Jewish War Effort.”” Cambridge 
Theatre, Sun., May 14th, 6.30 p.m. Tickets, 
5s., 38. 6d., 2s. 6d.- Org. Sec., E. Brown, 
12 High Point, North Hill, N.6. Mountview 
6035. Museum 4611. 
| ONDON Labour’s May Day Reunion and 
Dance. Sat., May 6th, Porchester Hall, 
Paddington, W. 7 to 10.30, Tckts.: 2s. 6d. or 
4s. 6d. double. London Labour Party, 258-262 
w oe Bridge Rd., S.E.1, or at doors. 
concert of French Music under 
20' oe es French Committee of Nat. 
Liberation. Wigmore Hall, Mon., May 8th, at 
6.30. Works by Gabriel Fauré, two Piano 
oe, and “* La Bonne Chanson.” Sophie 
yss; Marcel Gazelle. London Belgian Piano 
Quartet. Tickets, 2s. 6d. to 10s., from Hall 
(Wel. ats , or Musical Culture, Ltd., 53 Wel- 
beck - \4 
BE E THOVE N Recital by Reizenstein. Wig- 
more Hall, Mon., May 1§th, at 6.30 p.m. 
Sonatas. Op. 57 (Appassionata), Op. 90 and 
Op. 106 (Hammerklavier), Rondo, Op. 51 
No. 2. ‘Tickets: 10s., 7s. 6d., §s., 28. 6d., from 
Box Office (Wel. 2141) or Musical Culture Ltd.., 
$3 Welbeck St., W.1. 
VERA Benenson Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore 
Hall, presented by Harold Holt: May roth, 
6.15 p.m Beethoven: Sonata in F major, 
Op. 10, No. 2, Sonata in C major, Op. 53 
(Waldstein . Schumann: Scenes of Childhood 
Op. 15 (Kinderszenen). Ravel: Sonatine. Tkts. 
10s., 7%., §s., 2s. 6d., from Hall, Agencies or 
Chappell’s Box Office, 50 New Bond St. SF 
f ONDON Philharmonic Arts Club, ’ Fyvie 
Hall, Polytechnic, Upper Regent St., W.1 


Tues., May 2nd, at 6.30. Record recital. 
Roussel, Chird Symphony. Stravinsky 
Octet. Debussy, Iberia. Thurs., May 4th 
at 6.30, Reizenstein Piano Sonata Recital 
Hindemith 3; Beethoven, Hammerklavier 
Adm non-members), Tues., 1s.;  Thurs., 


1s. 6d. . Full partics. from Sec., 53 Welbeck St. 
Wit. (WEL. 1259 


Exhibitions, Lectures and | Meetings 
*+XHIBITION: “ Work on the Railways.” 
4 Paintings and drawings by Clifford Rowe 

A.LA. Centre, 34 Charlotte St., W.a. From 
May ist, 12-5 


5 
LA 1944 Members’ Exhibition and 
Lendon Philharmonic Orchestra’ Ex- 
hibition of Drawings by Kapp. R.B.A. Gal- 
feries, 6) Suffolk St., Pall Mall, Apr. 15—May 6. 
LL EICESTER Galleries Exhibitions. Paint- 
ines and water cols. by late Morland Lewis 
Water Cols. by late Walter Taylor. Painting 
by Cedric Morris 10-5.30, Sats., 10-1. 
JETER Jones Gallery, Paintings and Wate 
colours by W. G. Poole, April 27th 
May 25th. First Floor, Sloane Sq., S.W.1. 
AY hea RN paintings. Leger Gallery, 13 Old 
Bond St., W.1. Open 1o-s§ ; Sats., 10-1 
*FAPFORDSHIRE and = other’ Figures 
Victorian and Modern. Important collec- 
tion ot old Staffordshire figures and an inter- 
esting selection of new works and developments 
in Statfordshire tradition. Heal’s, 196 ry ytlen- 
h am Ct. Rd., I 
*‘EACHERS and Students Section of India 
league invite teachers, students and 
friends te put their questions on India to Fred 
Messe: M . Rev. G. Matthews, V. K 
Krishna Me: ~ ind Dr. Shelvankar Smal 
Conway Hall, Red L ion Sq. May 4th. 6 p.m. 
“AME S Ma yn, M.P., Holborn Hall, Mon 
May 1 7.30p.m. I.L.P. May Day Rally. 
i a5 5 nd iss Mail Matter 


Ciarden, Stamfor 


30 p.m., oer tone Leicester Sa a 


CIAL Relations Group 
Fri., May sth, at § p.m., 

Friends eae, Euston Rd, 

pace | the public on racial relations.” 


EAST of Ridvan. The public is cordially in- 
ited to the celebration of the Feast of Ridvan 
at the Baha’i Centre, _ Occ St., S.W.1, on 
Tues., ae 2nd, at 7 

. Lecture at Pas National Galle 
“Design for Living 
Apr. 30th. Moeris Kestelman : “ The. a ctist and 
May 7th. 3 p.m, 
EX Breine —_ Conway Hall, W. - 2, ee “3 


annin, Dr. Joan Saran 
Grisewood. Tick 

from Sec., Society 
for Sex Education and Titania, a 


DDHIST Circle : 
House, Euston Rd., N.W.1 
“ Ethics of Buddhism,” 3.30 p.m., Sat., May 6th 

Enq. to Mrs. Rant, 2 West Court, Gt. West Rd. 


RAF ‘ALGAR Square, .m, 
London Labour’s joint May 
Rally. Prominent speakers from Labour 
Trades Unions and Co-ops. 


bu *L-BAHA—The Servant of the Glory.” 
—A talk followed by eae at the 
Baha’i sage . Boggy St., 


p.m. 

TH *Place sBthical Society, cam ma Hall, 
Rad Lion Pom yee W.C.1. 
Y Archibald Robertson, 


ee — exp., een 

London School of 
ostel, Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
TY of Birmingham Educ, yes age have 


of Juvenile Employment aoe 
Duties assoc. with 
duties of Juvenile ge ape and 


cl 
directly Fe A Youth Service. 
ments on Junior Grade—. 
for women and subject to 
Committee prepared to consider ool ron 
persons who ee not had previous exp. Be 


ing training 

p.a., plus war cant Applic. forms a list of 
ign: 

Juvenile Employment Ry — 


— cureeee. messin applic. forms 


ART- Sens. ‘Assistant rg (evenin 
only) reqd. for Holborn Youth 


woman with =. of youth v work pr 


i details exp. to “town Clerk. 
‘Town Hall, High Holborn, 
PPLICS. invited fr 
good musical qualifics. and approp. 
st of Music Organiser on staff of the 
Officer expected to devote eout 
two-thirds of time to advising and helping 
the rest to organ., 
festivals 4 musical activities among adul 
Burnham Second. Grad. 


men or women with 


Medieval World.” 
—OVIET Reconstruction Policy. 
F ood.” F, 


2.30, London Schoo! of Hygiene, 


Next week : we and us current war allowance, 


£216 x L12—£384) p 
Com. sal. will take into account previous 


ECTURE of ‘Hun rian writers in eee, exp. “which can be Tecog. for this purpose. 
applic. forms from Director of Edu 


Tabori, May 2nd, 6 p.m., 
to whom po Bene ms | 


oo 2 Manchester Sq. 

South Paddington apple. returned by May 

Public Meeting, 8.15, ya 4th, Ethical 

Church, Queensway, W.2 

“ Full Employment and You. ni 
UBLIC Lecture on Theosoph 


I 
7g Social Security 
Anybody willing? 
51 Tothill St. . W.1. 
needed for cooking. Country 
pshire, friendly atmosphere. 
Common sense essential. 
ERT, intelligent girl (15-17), and/or woman 
over 45 for Book Dept. and Counting 
Some experience of either and know- 
Write Work Manager, 
Truslove & Hanson, 14a Clifford Sts W. I. 
NDER-Matron re uired in 


Every Sun., “4 p.m. April 30th, ¥ Teen: -ka- Pa, 
the Reformer of Buddhism.” 
Blavatsky, the Resuscitator of T hecgophy. 
HICAL Church, es 3 a W.2. 


‘ Theories and Feelings.” 
ATENT Medicines,” 
“Me A relieve Matron when off duty. 
Albany Tavern, opp. Gt = Junior School, at St. Helen’s, Cockermouth, 
Tew ish Socialist Labour Party, X OCIAL Worker (woman) reqd. for an experi- 
W.c mental children’s flat. F i 
from £250 accord. 


Zionist May Day 
"Ap lics. before May 15th. 


Mon., May Ist, 7 
m., “——" ~ Hotel, 5 
Hon. Arthur Green- 
i Service, 187 Bermondsey St., S.E.1. 
ch. issi L OND Cowman wanted for Pacifist ar 
_JAMPSTEAD Ethical Soc., Sat., British Sane 
= 45 p.m., 39 Priory Rd., Ar. ‘Abbey Rd., 
i. 


SRICULTURAL work with Hostel resid., 
Sussex, Sy. Worcs. ; Afforestation Kent, 
for Christian Pacifists. 
CP. B Lv. Room 16, Kingsway Hall, W.C.2. 
@) FEES to Staff. “All Office Posts, ap -kprs. 
Secs., Clerks, Employers efficientl 
Expert temp. Shtd.-Typists always avail Call 
Fine’s Agency, 95a Praed St., 
ANNIE or mother’s help wanted for baby- 
boy 3 months old. Mother professiona! 


4785. 
3SIDENT ator for 


Reynolds, A f Alex. “Wood. cg from other 


Area P.P.U. eonaved ‘seats Is., 
leigh Gardens, W.C.1 
NTERNATION AL Arts 
Petersburgh Place, Ww 2. 


W.2. PAD. 3262/4. 


"Buson, Haydn, Liszt, Faure 


‘ The Birth of a New Art.” 
NTERNATIONAL 
6 Richmond Hill, Fri... 7 D. m., May sth, 

S. Salamen, “ The Jew and the W a To-day.” 


Live Gmeand after 
foung invalided officer 
W. rite stating qualifications. Box 4804. 
Post wanted by man, 
8, long exp. in educational work, 
ising, classes, cultural amd social activities. 


DUCATION Officer. 
Present and Future,” International Foren. 
it. Inst., Drury Lane. 
(Adm. free, Canteen). UNG farmer, German refjigee, English 
. ‘ wife, wants ee artnerstfiip or responsi- 
E. Steiner and J. Avery Joyce. ! P P P 
~ Appointments Vacant and Wanted 
> wacancies for women advertised 
n “this journal relates toa woman between x8 





X.-R.A.F, fitter = pilot (24), diabetic, 
Broad education to 
Experienced as photographer (stil! 
oa ciné) ; cine-mechanic ; electrician ; _micro- 
scopist ; clerk (travel) ; 
Seeks interesting job. 
Binge, 29 Wiltshire Rd., Derby 
ECRETARY-Assistant et a post London. 
Interests politics (left), welfare, literature. 
Sh/ typing. Reply Box 4832. 


vith her a “child of hers wr ai ox the age ‘of 14, or 
b) is registered under the 
) has a Ministry of Le abour § permit to allow 
her to obtain employment by : 


Blind Persons Acts, 





experience, frietdly alien, wishes represent 
firm London, or part-time responsible post 
References Bank guarantee. 
7OUNG man, med. exempt, wants posn. i 
i book-publishing concern. 
Book trade exp., editorial work, 


beautiful country South 
) aed” cong. post, 
cheerful helpful gentlewo: oman. J 


boarding school evac. 


3. >. er a ene in re na ry . 
Work valuable now and NGLO-DANISH ex-Service man (30) reqs 


d semuiios and relief. 
Fluent —onennrene 


iS a preparation for foreign service. part full-time post. 
French and nl 


a. dd yn : ae Leeds, 2. teaching, business 














The New Statesman and Nation, April 29, 194) 


Appointments—continued 
WOMAN Journalist, exp. light topic; 
eau ar ane desires column or featur 
or mag. Specimen cuttings Seat, 


EMGCinies ag = C.O., 12 mths. gen 
drive, handyman, sec., ory 
social, educ. ability. Wife domes, Box 4780, 


Schools and Educational 
WARM welcome, happy home and goo; 
education is offered at Montana Re. 
dential Kindergarten to an Indian | or Chines 
a7. 5-6 years. oe Moore, “ Montana,” 


London, 

BURGESS | Hill School will open. in Sept. ; 
senior branch for day swage from 
oe. at 11, 12 and 13 Oak Hill Park, N.W,, 
ders 5-11+ remain at Redhurst, Cranleigh 
Enquiries for both schools to Anthony W cave; 
B.A., at Cranlei 
UNCE Court School, at Trench Hall, Wen, 
Salop. School Certificate;  gardenin 
workshop, ree = science, training. Ann: 
Essinget, M. M.A., P: 
Alfred 























Sch proposes to reopen ip 
pstead in September a branch {i 
older children in addition to hee ge | school a 
1 Holford Rd. Parents interested — com. 
a we Mrs. Soskin, 24 West Heath 
Close, N.W. 
K stones School, Bishopsdale, Leybury, 
Yorkshire. Co-educational 7-18. Practica 
educ, in a friendly community. School cer, 


Preparatory agricultural course. Home Farm, 
AKLEA (recog.), at Ness mre, nr, 



































ONKTON Wyld School, atone 
Dorset. Dairy Farm, orchard, kitchen gdn, 
Co-ed. 8-18, All-round practical & cultural educ 
After S:C. pupils can take Univ. Ent. Eleano: 
Urban, M.A.; Humphrey Swingler, M. A 
Specialised Training 
MAYFAIR Sectetarial College "tes Gentle. 
women, 57 Duke St., Grosvenor Sq., W: 
AYfair 6626-7. Three scholarships available 
RAWING and Tracing for War Work (full 
part-time). Architecture (Civil Service 
posts), Commercial Art or Fashions : Personal 
a training. Partics. West End Drawing 
, 107 Park St., London, W.1. MAY 2232 
HE BEDFORD Physical Training College. 
Principal: Miss Stansfeld. Students are 
trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics, a course of training extends 
over WB Fee £165 annum, 
og '- NUS School of = ge Museum 
W.C.1 (above a oe “ Jackson, 
Ltd). ‘Summer term begine 7 ues., May 2nd 
Afternoon and evening classes for students 0! 
grades. Beginners” group starts May 4th. 
urther partics. Secretary. 





Typing and Literary 
DUPLicaT G and Typing. Efficiency 
, Letter Service (hitherto of “‘ New States- 
man’ ’ building) now offers the same dependabi 
rues from new address: 11 Aprey Gardens 


rie: HENdon 6954 
[sit L. typing. od. terms. Mrs. Deverell 
ide Cotge., Letchmore Heath, Watford 
YPHWRITING, Duplicating. Every 
- descrigftion of secretarial work executed 
with utmost speed and efficiency at minimum 
cost. Everybody’s Secretarial Setvice, 156 
Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. TEM. 4152 
BOOKS bought for cash in any quantity. 
_ Libraries purchased. Standard sets r- 
quired, Best prices paid for review copie. 
L. Simmonds, 184 Fleet St., London, E.C4 

*Phone: HO $440 

RITE for Profit. Send for free booklet. 
Regent Institute (191A), Palace Gate, W4 











Personal 
YOUNG couple offer occas. use bed-sit. and 
k., Chelsea flat, quid pro quo real country 
access London. Box 4984. 
ABIAN May School, Liandulas Hall, 
Abergele (Nr. Colwyn Bay), N. Wales 
May 6th-2oth. Few places sul available is 
communal rooms. Mems. IOs. p.W.4 
non-mems. £é- Details Whitehst 3077 
FFICER’S wife offers services as hous 
keeper and/or secretary in return for board 
and accom. for self and daughter, aged 2 
Oxford area. Box 4843. 
OLITICAL i Group, Blackpoo’! 
Anyone interested write 18 Chatsworti 
Ave. .» Norbreck. 
OUR Mind and How to Use It.” N 
revolutionary method by W. J. Ennevet 
founder of Pelmanism, short stal co 
6 lessons, 30s.; pamphlet } som Ennevel 
Foundation, ernon House, Sicilian Av., W.C. 
HAT inestimable pleasure Barneys 
given me! It certainly is my ‘ Ideal 
Tobacco.’ Out of all the people I ta 
converted to Barneys, including al) my oW 
Mess, none has changed again. 
ROUP Meditation (Lond.). Yoga, Heard 
Huxley theories. Active roponen’s 
Bragg, ‘“‘ Merville,” 105 Tulse Hill, S.W.2. _ 
EVELOP Your Literary Talent with \™ 
London School of Journalism. Reduce 
foes. Personal tuition by correspondence. Fit 
advice and book from Prospectus Office, L.S.J. 
57 Gordon Sg., W.C.1. Maus. 4574. 
CHANGE is good for everyone, especiall 
when it is nice. Change over to Bermalin 
Bread. It is delicious, nutritious, and ¢5 
digested. Restores energy. Improves health. As 
baker, or write Bermaline, Fairley St., Glasgow 
REEDOM from Want.” Author’ 3 Con 
ments on expert _. “ Beverida 
on Beveridge.” 40 pp mph., 1s. Soc 
Security League, 51 Tothill St. t ondon, S$. 





More Classified Advertisements on pace -” 
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